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The creative mind responds to beauty. And whatever you, 
the music teacher, can feel, you can express with music chosen 
from the EMB GUIDE. Your free copy is waiting. Write for the 
all-new 1958-59 EMB GUIDE. Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 


30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Editorially Speaking °° 
‘TH beginning of 
sic Journal 


hscal year fon 


anew 


yurnal coincides with the opening of 
a new vear for most of the schools. colleges and 
universities, which sull contain a large numbe1 


of the readers of this magazine 


Music education is still our primary interest. 


but this by no means limits our readership to 
music educators and their students. We sincerel 
believe that anyone who enjoys music of any 
kind (and we deliberately say “enjoys” in pretet 


ence to “appreciates or “understands can con 


sistently find stimulating and enlightening ma 


terial in the pages of Music Journ 


Every issue of the past vear has 


] +} a th asarnaven IT 
articles by the eTreal personalities of the musical 
J 
well 


field as as distinguished educational au 


thorities. We have regularly published both au 
thoritative and entertaining material on band 


and choral music. on 


the development OT in 


orchestral 


study and 


mental and vocal skill in general. on music te: 


ividual instru 


ing of various kinds 


private 


InVenuUONS an 





newest 








music through records and tapes 





production of 


radio. television and the screen. on significa 

books dealing with music. o1 rofessional and 
amateur performance of every type and fh ally 
on the encouragement ot the so-calle ivwman 

discover for himself the enduring satisfactions 

be found in the greatest of all the arts. There 
has been an enthusiastic response to this ma 
terial. including the unique series prepared by 
the Mavors of leading American communities 
under the general title Music is the Heart of a 


Now we are adding a summary of im 
Things You Should 
personal 
“The 


contributions and 


City 
portant 
\bout 
series of reports called 


We 


the S¢ 


news as Know 


} 


ara 


») ¢ aks 


s along all 


and a very straightforw 


Student 
comment 


lines and wish our friends the 


INVItC 
most CnyOoV 
able and rewarding of vears in the pursuit of the 


Music 


ideal vocation or avocation 


‘| 
in demand than even last vear’s volume 
the material and 


be « yk 





Music Jow ] 1s 
itself more 


1g5o 1) ial of 


‘HE 


off the press and 





ilready preving 


matches 


preclallve receptton 


artistic development ot the itself and 
strenethens our belief in the logical necessity of 


such a vearly record of musical achievement 
in this issue will be found adve1 
tisements of the Jnnual 
of its contents and practical information on how 


\ brief from its 


Elsewhere 


current with details 


to acquire a copy. quotation 
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] ] } 7? . 
Foreword should provide suflicient e1 lasis On 
a¢ } , 1 
the individual qualities of the 1958.4 to 
convince every reader of M ( Ji ) ofr 1ts 
\ lu pple tf th 7 , , f +} 
vaiue as t SUpp ement to the regular issues OF the 
magazine itself 
1] | tin { "1 Les _ ° gt 
i}¢ IStInYg yr recent she Musik recoras 
. : ' ' 
and books on music necessarily follows the al 
l ] P 1 eae 
ead well established pattern al nouen it ol 
i 
, ae eh Pe 8, eee aby 
fers this vear a considerably greatel umber ol 
titles. because of tl current oTrealel icl \ 
1! those helds. Such s SLICS ra ure ctual 
yp , 
ure oul ilone jus ublication of 
' , ' , 
such a voiume as Unis 1 neir COMmpit hess 
, = : : : 
11i¢ ependability may be cons! re ol mal 
Ss onih 1NICe 
y 1 ) 7 
But this il ! ga cles, re CS¢ Oo tne 
sold readadmg mat Yr ol i uso ¢ 1111 
] oe 
iS naispensad eria I | ine rere) 
ce. Here tor st ‘ rs ca f lin 
| } 
one Nana ill 1 tu 1 ive su ir’ I 
ACLIVILICS \) Tica s leading orga itl Ss 
, 
ork Y SINCCT enmrectiveiy [ol mice 
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( SIclanS Lis is or i reclavDiy 
( Last \ il hn Sl7e a SCOD Nie l oO ] l 
1 1] 
¢ iS Well as CY Sts, ple wiv al 
biographica I cus Ir xes are 
DVI S CCESSLEN | CO! | 1 Vol 
] ] 
of sold 1 Suc S$ can satel i l 
} { 
DpPeEcl iv De Calle l S fie 
y ‘ = 
VV ] LLC AC i 1 TripbUul ( C\ r\ til 
11 thy 
Ol i ea Oo LOIS SSI ( Vl 
| } } 
] bu ust Of CCessil De SALISTIC WILD 
, . 
CmphasiZine a ie l Mii hnts eaving » OUl 
} ] f | Wve? } f } hy Wi 
Cal rs to st ( C LCN ©) ( ( s¢ s ( 
] } ] 
ir¢ naturally re LO cl ic SO s uishneda 








and appreciate the frankness of her personal 
story. It is a pleasure also to have tl ( her ol 
Van Cliburn (in private life Mrs. Harvey Lavan 
Cliburn) reveal some of the details of her gifted 
son's first approach to the piano 

[hor Johnson on international relations, Bob 
Crosby on jazz and Peter J]. Rotondo on the 
isual etlects of music on television all speak 
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ln 


th stimulating authority. and m 


, 
Usic Ccaucation 





is well represented by Clarence Sawhill, William 


LD. Revelli. A. C. Voran and othe >>> 






CXperts 
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Happy Pr Holiday 











Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Favorite Christmas Carols in a grand and glorious Band setting. 


A resounding, jubilant musical tribute to Christmas. 
the “YOUTH CONCERT SERIES,"’ quarto size. 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 
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Published in 


a WY 
Toy bisa v. $ A. 


Composed and Arranged by FRANK L. VENTRE 


A winsome, original Band portrait of Toyland's frisky folk pre- 


paring for a happy holiday. Colorful instrumentation 


march tempo. Published in octavo size 


Price: FULL BAND $3.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 


Santa Claus Is 
Comin' To Town 


By HAVEN GILLESPIE and J. FRED COOTS 
Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


ty 
aunty 


NRA 4h RE 


The world's favorite Christmas melody in a dashing, dazzling 


full-bodied arrangement for Band. Published in the 


CONCERT SERIES,"' quarto size. 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


4 , — As: 
RE SBR S. 


“YOUTH 


SER ER SE 
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Send for FREE Condensed Scores! 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Leo Feist, Inc. * 


YORK 


Soles Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW 


Milter Music Corporation 
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MUSIC AND SCIENCE 
Muriel Lederer 
2. away from the pressures 
work, manv scientists find re 
laxation musical } 


hobbies. 
Dr. Edward Teller. credited as 


and enjovment in 


“father of the H-bomb ind now } 
, , " ; { 
associate director of the Universi 
ly ° > P } 3 

of California’s Radiation Laboratory, 4 
:, : 
re xes it the piano,—an antique 
*} } 1] ‘ j = 

lat he catis my ONIV POssessiol 

I 

} | 

it I really like He has carted 1 

cTOss the SI eS Se\V S I o 
his scienufic assignments 

» } f 

Richard Fevnma protess 

1eCOreti¢ yhvsics at rnia’s | 
SULT ¢ I l ex I ” _ not €] 

sical phvsicis yublic 

re 1S€ f } s } contrib I< 
Fevnman plavs bor vo drums and t } 
rvin n B in percussion 


instrument. Claude Shannon, M.I.] ! 


MOTESS rf Elec l engineering 
rd n ithe itics, 1S Jild iddict 
Leadi educational adminisu 
tors d s ¢ ( ( Ts ( 
, 
I ? \V m SIC Ss J ce 
( ric wil d ) ? ) s 
scientific ninds I irg 
ar Ine s¢ Lists ‘ ay Sic 
rd ro den elmatior nd 
4 en mel il clisé I 
I Ho i H sommers issist 
s Cl naent C]) 
schools. specih re ) s f 
stud i an instl ( r scientil 
‘ de s SO 1éTS TEES \\ 
chni il Ss rcle earns m 
, 
! s and re itions, his min 
} 
nes static, scientifically de | 
The American Music Conteren 
recently queried scientists and deans 
i 
f technology institutes and found 
it «U iVT¢ th So ers ul 
tnacters WyV1ICI ] } 
stuavineg TVUSIC 1cLs ivi 
foundation fo1 e scientific ind 
} } ' pees 
Two-thirds of the scientists are a 
teur musicians themselves and most 
Pata winetnies thivd fia’ cewnnas 
ot the remainil lira have encoutl 
ed their famili tudv musi 
iver their families to study nusi¢ 
In addition to the personal bene 
Mm) t ] } mpl ized 
fits of music, two deans emphasized 
I 


its direct scientific 
John C. Park, dean of the 


College of 


implications in 
studies 


University of Arizona's 


Engineering, remarked, “I am dean 
ofa iid of engineering and _ be 
lieve we have a large. ratio ot ama 
teur musicians in our college (engi 
neering) than anv other college has 
Although the college of engineering 
is not the largest college on oul 
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campus, it always has the 
ol 


versity. band.” 


number members 


The dean of another tech s 


Walter ] Seelev of Duke 
College of Engineering, 


protessor ot elec 


idds, 


trical 


often advise gineering students 
take courses in music. This is pa 
ticularly true of those bovs wh 
study communication and transmis 
sion. Aside from the artistic develop 
nent of the boy, it gives him some 
idea of what must be transmittec 
through lines, amplifiers, loud-speak- 
om cee 
Earl Guisinger, an I en 
eineel ho used math itical e1 
vineering ring es in compos! 
hit tun 1 / G 
I izes th successful song co 
DIMES FOOK i sign recise ¢€ O 
e and color h 1ONN 
In addition to joining ¢ 
eroups and enjoving 1¢ 
iXa I ded V plaving 
sts na Oo I } Sic o Ss 
1) \\ Lit Cohi 10% ¢ ‘ 
\ Energy Co . 
Oak Ridge. started > 
t! sf | vTew s 
I b5 Oak Ridg 


einated by 


} 
researcn 


\ 


(,reer, music c 





. feel 


ians as Di Alvin Weinberg 
Oak Ride 
msult 


s 


University’s 


\s 


engineering 


SUu¢ 





that 


Important part ol 
an arithmetic prog im and can con 
tribute toward the better understand 
ing of it He illustrates his state 


iching 


ent in te 


to counting, or by comparing 


h fi 


half-notes wit actions 


Abbott. 
P) 


by letting 


and 

Samuel 
in Whit 
} 


PIIVSICS 


science 


New 


HIS 


Ins, 


struct their own musical 
material they 


the 


with whatevei 


Students learn 
sound, pitch, tone and | 


king 


action by m 


producing instruments 
science of sound and_ the 
music are combined. b> 
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il instru 


bv applving mt 


mstru 
York, tea 


students 


n 


INI 


ents 


wish 


these simple sour 
Thus, 


art 


complexities ot 


IOnV IN 













Differ, “Di soy, 
Diente 


A DIFFERENCE YOU CAN 
SEE, FEEL AND HEAR 










“Hand-fashioned since 1906” is 


more than an advertising phrase. 





It’s a Blessing tradition, rigidly 





observed. Blessing handcraftsman- 





ship is a guarantee of custom-tailored 





precision and all it means in 








response and results. To recommend 





a Blessing is to give the student 






musician the stimulation of 


an instrument that rivals the 





finest professional brasses in 





looks, performance and 






tonal resources. 
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interesting literature 










ond name of nearest 





Gealer on request 


BLESSING'S BEST BY ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 







E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PANORAMA : 











© 1) DESERT 


SOUTHWESTERN PANORAMA is an original suite for 
band by Robert M. Dillon, made up of four tonal impres- 
sions of the southwestern United States: |. Rangeland, an 
expansive, sweeping legato movement that expresses the 
vastness of the Great Plain; II. Forest of Steel, in which 
brittle, lean, contemporary sounds characterize the me- 
chanical, industrial development of the southwest, with a 
brief march theme in the middle; III. Desert, an andante 
movement in three-quarter time, which portrays the beauty 
of the desert land along with the feeling of the hot, arid 
climate; IV. Round Up, the finale, full of the restless, 
swerving, pounding rhythm of the herd being driven into 
formation by hard-riding men of the plains. 

A fine combination of excellent musical imagination 
and technical ease of performance. Grade: Easy 


To receive a full-size Reference Score of SOUTH- 
WESTERN PANORAMA at no charge, send the coupon 
below, today. 


Shawnee Gen ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send, at no charge, a Reference Score of 


Robert M. Dillon's SOUTHWESTERN PANORAMA for band. 


NAME__ 








ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE____ STATE. 
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A SONG IS BORN 
Vincent Edwards 


G A voung printer's wife hadn't 
bothered to answer her husband's 
casual remark more than one hun- 
dred vears ago, the chances are that 
America would be minus one of its 
favorite songs. 

On a blistering, hot dav in the 
summer of 1817, thirty-two-vear-old 
Samuel Woodworth walked all the 
wav from his office in Wall Street, 
New York, to his home in Duane 
Street. He was dusty and perspiring 
when he arrived, and, to quench his 
thirst, he pumped himself a glass of 
water. 

“Oh, this is good!” he exclaimed 
“But I'd much rather have a drink 
out of the old oaken bucket that 
hangs in mv father’s well.” 

Lydia Woodworth, his wife, 
pricked up her ears 

“Why, Sam,” she said, “that would 
make a good subject for a poem!” 

\ wife’s suggestion at the proper 
moment may sometimes act as a 
magic goad. The printer took the 
hint in this case, and, under the in 
spiration of the moment, sat down 
and poured out a vivid memory of 
his vouth in thirtv rhvmed lines, the 
first stanza reading as follows 


“How dear to this heart are the 
scenes of mv childhood, 
When fond recollection presents 
them to view: 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep 
tangled wildwood 
And everv loved spot which my 
infancy knew: 
The wide spreading pond, and the 
mill that stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where 
the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairv-house 
nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that 
hung in the well 
Refrain 
The old oaken bucket, the iron 
bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket that hung 
in the well.” 


These verses first appeared in 
Woodworth’s collected poems, pub- 
lished the following vear. But that 
wasn't enough to give them immor- 
tality. Thev were later joined to the 
tune of Araby’s Daughter, and very 
shortly the combination took the 
country by storm. 
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There is a sure wav of finding out 
how popular this song has become. 
All a person has to do is to go to 
Scituate, in Plymouth County, Mas 
sachusetts, the 
Woodworth’s bovhood, and ask how 
many tourists turn aside in a single 


scene of Samuel 


vear in order to see the well where 
the author drank. 

The “cot” of Woodworth’s father 
has been replaced by a white framed 
farm “the old oaken 
bucket” has long since crumbled to 


house, and 
dust. But the visitor may still see “the 
wide-spreading pond”, and even 
drink at the well. 

As a bov Samuel Woodworth did 
not hang around home long. At the 
age of fifteen he was off to Boston 
to learn the printing trade. Once he 
had completed his apprenticeship, he 
headed for New York, where, in due 


time, he became an important pub- 


lisher. With his partner, George P. 
Morris, he owned The New York 
Mirror, a leading magazine of that 
era, in which the work of Irving, 


Whittier, Poe and other well known 
writers appeared. 

The bov from Scituate made good 
on a solemn promise Early in life 
he came a cropper when he 
to make a go of a woman’s weekly 
When it folded after 
the voung man found himself loaded 
down with debt; bankrupt and de- 
spairing, he took refuge under his 
father’s roof. But after that humil 
lating experience, he vowed he would 


tried 


two months, 


never return to his birthplace again 
until he had made his fortune—a 
resolve he was able to carry out 
Besides being an expert tv pe setter, 
Woodworth could dash off verses at 
the drop of a hat. His contemporat 
ies praised his work to the skies, and 
if quantity alone had counted, his 
place in American literature wouid 
Novels and plays and 
from his pen in a 


Few writers of his day 


be secure 
poems flowed 
steady stream 
were so prolific 
Yet, here's 
of all that Samuel Woodworth wrote. 


t 


an amazing fact. Out 


nothing is remembered today except 
those lines he out, at his 
wife’s suggestion, on that hot dav 
one hundred and forty-one vears ago! 


\s long as people mix sentiment 


turned 


with music, that 
popular 
all Americans, 
quartets to famous 
love to sing about “the old oaken 


bucket.” DDD 


song will remain 
It goes without saving that 
from barbershop 


choruses, — still 
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The 
All-Purpose 
Band 
Book 
for 


Every 
Band... 


SPOTLIGH 


A COLLECTION OF 


ALL-TIME POPULAR 
SONG HITS 


including 













A Little Bit Independent 

And the Angels Sing 

Choo 'n Gum 

Everywhere You Go 

Holiday for Strings 

Holiday for Trombones 

I'd Love to Live In Loveland 

I'll Never Say “Never Again" Again 
It's a Sin to Tell A Lie 

Jumpin’ at the Woodside 

Little Sir Echo 

Little White Lies 

Makin’ Whoopee 

My Baby Just Cares for Me 

Near You 

On the Boardwalk In Afiantic City 
Scatter-Brain 

Swingin’ the Blues 

Way Back Home 

When A Gypsy Makes His Violin Cry 
Winter Wonderland 

You're Driving Me Crazy 


BREGMAN, VOCCO 


1619 BROADWAY is ( 

















FOR BAND 


arranged by 
Jobn Warrington 


FOR A VARIETY OF USES: 
FOR 


@ MARCHING 
@ CONCERT — 
@FOOTBALL and 
@ OTHER SPORTS 
@FOR FIELD USE 
@OR TIMES-OUT 


ore ES) 


EACH INSTRUMENT | 50c | 
BOOK 


and’ CONN, Inc. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


















that make the 
BIG difference in a 


MARTIN! 























soldered sockets 















for UNIFORMITY 


in temper and wall thickness 







To be sure, there are less costly ways of producing 


saxophone sockets than the tedious, time-taking 






Martin method of hand soldering each individual 






socket. But Martin’s strict standards demand it. 









Here’s why: We are convinced, as are manufacturers 





of the very finest flutes, that tempered metal is 











essential to ideal tone quality. By soldering these A 
‘ : VARTIN ... the instrument with the fifty vear 


sockets we entirely eliminate any need for annealing eile a a aia ale, ca cals 
‘ J uarantee — nN 7. See VO dealer o e 


(softening). Further, we insist that uniformity be for full particulars. 

maintained in the wall thickness of the instrument 

body. By soldering we avoid any stretching or dis- 

tortion of the brass to form the socket. And we 

guarantee each socket to remain secure for fifty years. ivi A fF k 4 Ni 
one secret of the Martin Sound. 


Painstaking ... 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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a musical environ 


GREW up in 


ment, all right! Mama's re} 


a | 


toire, named in the invariable order 
of rendition, consisted of Alice 
Where Art Thou?, Angels’ Serenade, 
The Holy C and JVraeumeret. The 
latter was m\ 


favorite, inducing 


dreaminess that carried me far be- 
vond mv home on a middle class 
street in a middle west city 

Mama’s sister, my Aunt Jennie, 


sang in the choi 
Old Black Joe on 

I took mv first lessons, at 
fifty Miss Lee, 
who breathed hard and close. Aged 


corpulent boy 


Papa picked out 
the piano 

music 
cents each, from a 
eight, I played, with 
named Arthur Lippe, the two-piano 
a Hungarian Rhap- 


sody, at Miss Lee's pupils’ recital 


arrangement ol 


Mama decided upon a concert car- 
father, 
when he retired to a third-floor room 


eer for me, and said to mv 
during my practice period, “It is 
miracle vou have a talented dau 
ter, because you hate music 
Mama 


turn from school and sit in the room 


would wait for me to re 


above the parlor while I practiced 


Periodicalls she would call down, 
“Fannie, play that over,” “Fannie, 
Miss Lee says vou should not play 
all tunes, but practice scales.’ 

The ou nding Ame } 
Hurs leally re sents f 
the intelligent laymay rd music. S 
é of é ks, su Hu 
Symphony ¢ Six Milli ’ in 
Dance” ¢ r ¢ eting 
it/ st es ellers as B k Sire 
Lummox”, etc. Miss Hurst's g 

inate of Me sab t ef? 
hy Doubled ( She ‘ 

Ry oO Vears ) lis guis ; , 
eacher, ] s Danie ( ¢ 

uthor of ese f , ré sce 
pears five times eek , e Du TI 
program, “The Fannie Hurst § 
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HURST 


{t one end of our upright piano I 
salt pretzels, which 
ved. At the other end was a 
smal] alarm-clock, which | 


When mv immunity to 


W“ itched 
planistic 
] ; 


ichievement finally proved itself 


without a doubt, even to Mama, and 


I had acquired mv five thousand 
dollar piece’, much as the amateur 
gardner does his five thousand dolla 


ised. Aunt 


apologizing to friends, ex 
+} 


string bean, mv lessons ce 
Jennie, 
plained What a shame 


her 


lat my\ 


niece, with all talent, did not 


keep up her music! 
Mama said to Papa It is no use 
It is a shame for the money 


forcing 
All she cares about is writing stories 
back h 


that come tne editors in 
York, almost before she sends 


rom 


Musical Words 


It is true that my preoccupation 
with the sound of words began early 
and has carried over to this dav. | 


like to listen to words, separated 
the 


words in 


context, fon mere 


Certain 


irom text or 


sound of them 


mv native tongue are as Sensuous as 


music. I like to sav them: Serene, — 
Ecstasy, Pearl, Chalice, Chor- 
ine \labaster,—Diaphonous. Others 


are dissonant: Phraseoloey, Ex 


Radish, 


Gubernatorial. I 


tinct, Schizophrenic, 


was and sull am a 
hoard 


jewel fancier does his 


sort of “lapidary of words, 


ing them as a 


collection of gems 


And then, as “Laughter-holding 
both-her-sides”” would have it. I ma 
ried a brilliant pianist, whose life 
revolved around musi Lhe first 


} 


elimpse I evel 


head was as he bent 


had of his wondertul 


the kev- 


unconscious Ol 


OvVvel 


board of a piano, 


What Price Music Appreciation”? 


















Was piaving a 


my presence He 


Chopin Etude, in his characteristic 


ally lacy manne 
that im 


he 


, 
I do not attempt to say 
mediate, ecstatic appreciation of t 


beautiful sounds rushed 
Lhe fig 


lave been 


over me ure at the piano may 


too much involved in the 
experience. But there is no question 


mind that mv real induction 


in m\ 
into music appreciation was as def- 
inite as an afternoon in June in a 
deserted hotel parlor. in a middle 
west spa. At least its cleus was born 
then and there 
From the verv beginning, mv fu 
ure husband must have realized my 
nusical limitations, to state it mildly 
I did no yretend otherwise How 
ould I conceal them? But, on the 
ther hand, I am certain I made 
co empts at concealment. not 
revealing mv inability to follow him 
into Bach and_ Brahms,—gerateful 
vhen he delighted me with the more 
uneful areas of Beethoven, Verdi 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt. In 
the beginning, I am s that I sim 
tilated more musik« ippreciation than 
I felt. I think mv husband's sense 
i h imor s ed th Sl ition 
One dav he volt r ed ) Ive 
plano lessons, d less with an 
( 1a) 













Musical Tokyo, Taipei 


and Hong Kong 


THOR JOHNSON 


new Presiden- 


| ARLY this vear a 
Aostial Committee on the Fine Arts 


was sworn in, with Dr. Rufus Fitz- 
cerald, former Chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, as Chair- 


Among the ten individuals on 
James Michener, 


man 
this Committee are 
representing literature, Robert Mont- 
vomery, television, George Murphy, 


moton pictures and recordings, 
Lamar Dodd, painting and allied 
arts, and Mrs. Helen Crocker Russell. 


»f San Francisco, with mvself as the 


musical representative, each membe1 


ippointed for a term of two vears 


] 


Immediately after completing my 
engagement at the Ann Arbor Festi- 
val in Mav, I flew directly to Tokvo 
for my first assignment, specifically 


to appraise the effectiveness of our 
presentation of the fine arts, and par- 
ticularly music, in Japan. I had been 
the 


had 


conductor of 
Air, 


since come to realize the strides made 


there before. as 


Symphony of the and I 
by Russian propaganda in this field, 
using such artists as Oistrakh, Gilels 
and Kogan, as the Bolshoi 
sallet, the Leningrad Philharmonk 
Orchestra and other attractions. Not 


well as 


only did Russia send Japan the best 
of her musicians, but the planes de- 


livering them invariably brought 
back some Japanese artists in ex- 
I Joh een for eieven years 

iu r Cincinnati Symphony 
Cre es ? § Do , he facuity 
f Ne estern University s Director of 
Orche fc ies, | ? completed a 
d ¢ f other engagemer neluding his 
sixth yea at the head of the Peninsul 
Music Festival. He was awarded the Chi 
nese Nationalist Government’s Gold Cul- 
, Medal for his work in Taipei and 


is now also permanent advisor to the Tat- 


. , ‘ 
van Provincial Orchestra 


10 


change, a strong factor in creating 
eood will. 

What I and heard in Tovko 
and othe parts of the Orient was a 
Tokvo four 


full-sized symphony orchestras, two 


saw 


revelation. alone has 


of which are heard regularly over 
the air as well as in concerts. My per- 
sonal experience was limited to a 
hearing of the Nippon Orchestra, 
but 
resentative body, and it made a deep 


American, in- 


this could be considered a rep 


impression on every 


cluding mvself. I visited two music 


schools and met a number of com 
ot 


trving to 


he best 


posers, most whom are 
find new patterns combining t 
features of the Oriental and the Oc- 
cidental idioms. One of the most im- 
these 


portant of pioneers is Mitsu- 


kuri, Japan's secretarv of the Inter- 


national Societv for Contemporary 


Music. 


Model Music School 


I truly believe that the world’s 
most beautiful conservatory 
Musachino School, directed by 


Fukui. Its 


Japanese, 


»f musik 


is the 
architecture 1s 
and it 
auditorium, 


Protessor 
contemporary has 
an acoustically perfect 
plus several recital halls. All the ap 
pointments and equipment are com- 
pletely modern. All that is asked is 
a full complement of experienced 
there defi- 


have been 


American 


teachers, and 
nite requests for an e€x- 
change professorship, possibly a con- 
tinuous supply of visiting faculty 
members. 

(nother music school, just outside 
Tokvo, is entirely 
chestral playing, something unheard 
of in the United States. There is no 


shortage of strings in Japan, for the 


devoted to or- 





great majority of pupils specialize in 


this department Moreover, it is cus 
tomary for parents to attend thei 
children’s lessons and supervise thei 


also a raritv in America 


are three full-sized orches 


practice, 


Lhere 


tras in this one school, representing 


various age groups, each amazing in 
its own wav. I had the pleasure ol 


rehearsing two of them and hearing 
the third (16-21 vears old) in a pet 


formance of Bartok’s Conce 


Orchestra. The voungest group - 
11) plaved under my direction the 
Overture to Mozart's /mpresa ind 


the second (11-15) read at sight th 
second symphony of Beethoven! 

My all too Lokvo 
was followed bv ten weeks at [aipe l, 


by invita 


short visit to 
on the island of Formosa, 
tion of the Provincial Or 


chestra, whose acceptance was made 


laiwan 
possible through a special grant of 
the State Department. 85°, of the 
this excellent orchestra 
by birth, with Jap- 
musical training, the rest a 
mixture of Chinese, Malavan 
Mongolian. I worked mostly through 


an interpreter, although they knew 


members of 
are Taiwanese 


anese 
and 


the common language of musical 
terms. My assignment included the 
training of conductors as well as the 
orchestra itself. We managed to give 
three respectable concerts, two of 


which were repeated for large audi- 
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ences. Many of these orchestral play- 
ers would welcome a chance to win 
scholarships in the United States for 
additional training. 

There are no less than ten choruses 
in Taipei alone, starting with one 
for children from the ages of five to 
and various 


From these 


choirs a 


eleven. 
church 
1,000 can be assembled at practically 
notice. It both a 
surprise and a pleasure to conduct a 
student chorus in the two 
chorales from Wagner's Meistersing 
er. Another unique experience was 
the first 
opera In English, a highlv successful 
production of Mozart's Bastien and 
Bastrenne. for 2500, 


100 standees 


massed chorus of 


a moment's was 


ereat 


presentation of Taipei's 


an audience ol 
with 


laiwan which is the local name 


for what we call Formosa) also has a 
China String Orchestra, made up of 
28 voung musicians, mostly trained 
on the mainland or abroad. This or- 


ganization 
fa T van Suite 


yvoun 


GAVE the world premiere 
by Lin Erh, 


Some ol 


a very 
composer, 


the instruments in thts String On 
made bv another voung 


Chen 


chestra were 


man in his early twenties, S. (¢ 


who seems to have solved the prob- 
lems of the Formosan climate bv the 
skilled use of a variety of native 
woods 

After this intensive activitv. in 
Paipel, there was only a single dav 
left for visiting Hong Kong, but it 





COMPETITIONS 


The competition for Opportunity 


Fellowships is open to citizens of 
the l S 
territories 


of special ability and who have 


including residents of 
who have given evidence 
not 
had full opportunity to develop thei 
arbitrary 


cultural 


barri 
back- 


eround or region of residence. Can 


talents because of 


ers. such as racial oO! 


didates must be mature enough to 


have shown positive evidence of 


superior promise, and must have 
completed their undergraduate col 
lege education. Candidates in musi¢ 
other than 
asked to 
jury. Those applying in such fields 


composition will be 


audition before a special 


as musical composition, creative 
writing, photography, painting and 
sculpture will be asked to submit 
1958 
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iunch, with 14 other music lead 
ers on yard 0k us Oo I dav 
trip ending in rge gathering a 
Mr. Gomersall’s home igh » on 
the yuuntain overlooking the cit 
I carried awav pleas recollections 
~ Chao Mei Pao, China’s leading 
eno! ho wrote the definitive his- 

rv of Chines music. the composer, 
Lin She o-S] I ind eC al edallol 

[ VJ VJ H 


sampies | then Work Awards 
range from $1,000 to $3,000; ap 
plications must be filed by Novem 
ber 30, 1958, with the John Hav 
Whitne, Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥ 


Artist 


Federa 


Biennial \ 
of the National 
Music Clubs will be for 
and piano, 
\ $1,000 


The 23rd 


\uditions 


oung 


tion of 


men's women’s voices, 


violin and chamber music 
award will be given in each classifi 
cation, or the sum may be applied to 
York's Town 
Artists Cor 

managerial 


Metro 
both 


a debut recital in New 
Hall. The National 

poration is offering a 
winner; the 


politan Opera will audition 


contract to one 


male and female voice winners, and 


a paid solo appearance will be given 


s disco a ¢ vear thro oh com- 
ell ns mducted over the radio 
ir everv tvpe of instrument, includ 

even the harmonica. In Hong 


Kong, as in Taipei and Tokvo, the 


esper ry western music 1s obvious, 
ina uur concert irtists ive won 
consistent success 


nivers il 


’ ' ; 1 ' nNtidat fry } 
neuage it 1S n antidote tor the 
, 7 
auistrusl which 1S tiie Dasis Of all 
mnter isunderstand s 





» Ol I he Boston Sym 
] nn ' Pops to ) decided by 
\) ir Fiedle conductor of the 
series. Details are ava le NFM(¢ 


The Indiana University School of 
Music is sponsoring a contest for a 


the winnel 


h will receive a $1,000 prize 
that is being donated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert B. Luria of New York 
City. The prize-winning work, which 


must not exceed 15 minutes in dura 


tion, will receive a premiere pel 


formance at Indiana University. En 


} 


tries should be submitted before 


Januarv 15, 1959, to the Luria 
Award, Indiana Universitv School of 


Music, 


Bloomington 








Shifting the Campus 


Musical Ncene 


CLARENCE SAWHILL 


vou direct 


ais JTOULD 

me to the 
on your campus?” 

“Why, ves! 
frame house down 
That's it!” 

It was quite unnecessary for me to 
ask, found it 
with times | 


please 
music building 


You see that old 


there by the trees? 


because I could have 
glance. Many 


driven straight to the music building 


one had 


on a strange campus, just by looking 


| 
for the oldest and smallest one. It 
might have varied from an old frame 


barracks of 
I vintage, but it wasn't 


house to a converted 
World Wat 
hard to find. 


dav—a few short years ago. 


That scene was vester- 
The scene has changed. Music has 
found a beautiful home on the col- 
lege campus. Perhaps the delay in 
making this move has been a blessing 
in disguise, for now the geniuses of 
have 
functional 


sound 
edifices both 
The miracles of our 


architecture and come 
forth with 
and resplendent 
day are finding channels for expres- 
sion in oul music buildings. Musi- 
clans are no longet pushed to the 
edge of the campus “where you can’t 
hear so much of their The 


insulting implications of yesterday 


nowse’’. 


are giving way to a new appreciation 

and respect for the music student. 
New music buildings are blossom- 

throughout the 


ing in abundance 


country in schools at all grade levels. 


Clarence Sawhi is Director of Bands at 
the University of California in Los Angeles 
and known al over {merica as a guest 
conducto at musit festivals, adjudicator, 
ecturer and clinician. His teaching expert- 


ence ? fen years i? the public schools 
of the mid-west, ten years at the University 
of Illinois, five years as Director of Bands 
at lr é of Sou err California 
and six years in his preser position at 
UCLA. Mr. Sau ! has served also as Prest- 
dent of the College Band Directors’ Asso 
ciation and is active in many other organi- 
zations 


12 


Both public and privately supported 
systems are taking part in the renais- 


sance. Auditoriums are pleasing to 


the eve as well as the ear. Stages are 


well-equipped, boasting hvdraulic 
lift pits and featuring other facilities 
that would be welcome on the best 
the 


available 


known world. 
Fine 
for the 
both large and small. Ample sound- 


opera Stages ol 
rooms ar¥re¢ 


organizations, 


rehearsal 
performing 


proof practice rooms, class rooms, 
listening recording rooms, 
music libraries, exhibit lab- 
oratories and work-shops are a part 
of the new music buildings of to-day. 

It has that the 
arts are the latest corners where men 
and build 
pires. The rush for gold or oil has 
had the aesthetic, 
but established 
communities in search of 
or political freedom, they have felt 
a strong need for the finer arts. Re- 


rooms, 


rooms, 


often been said 


blaze frontiers new em 
little concern for 


where men have 


religious 


geardless of the reason for congrega- 
tion, the need for celebration or com- 
No 


been 


memoration inevitably follows. 
better avenue than music 


found through which man can ex- 


has 


press his gratitude, his joys and fears, 
fellowship. A 


or the warmth of 






simple folk song or a symphony can 
serve the same purpose. It is small 
wonder, then, that music has found 
a place in our educational system, 
or that music has found a fine home 
on our college campus 

Phe little sputnik, in an orbit so 
halls, 


1as suddenly been placed in orbit on 


far removed from old college 


our college campus. Curriculums are 


being evaluated to its pace, all 


courses in our catalogues are being 
reviewed to appease a frantk public. 
We look at the fine in a 


light—in the shadow of a sputnik 


arts new 

Will we, in the music profession, 
lose what we have gained? Will the 
musical scene on our campus change 
again? Will we be the 
fringes of the campus and the fringes 


of the curriculum? Much depends 
on what 


retired to 


we do within these fine 
buildings. Much the 


dedication of those working in places 


depends on 


where fine buildings are vet to be 


built. “Give me men to match my 
mountains” could be interpreted as 
“Give me men to match my build- 
ings, both real and hoped for’. The 


be shifted many 
the 


campus scene may 
times, but music 


scene. >> 


can alwavs set 





New Music Building, University of California, Los Angeles 








tore 
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| tm — ee 


a Con por ble am 


nS ta t— 


n New York City. Mr. List is one of the man 


artists who rely on the “incomparable Steinway.’ 


The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 - 











\ USIC, for some reason, has 
4 defied most efforts to describe 
it, particularly for those who are un- 
familiar with the details of its tech- 
nique. This applies most of all to 
the various forms of jazz,, the only 
art form that we Americans can 
honestly claim to have originated. 

Exponents of jazz are generally 
content to say something to the ef- 
fect that “You either feel it or vou 
don't,” and they are inclined to ap- 
ply such a generalization indiscrimi- 
nately, seldom even attempting to 
analyze the great variety of stvles 
and techniques included under the 
one comprehensive heading. It was 
not so long ago that many people 
actually applied the word “jazz” to 
popular music in general, failing to 
draw any distinction even between 
1 ballad by Jerome Kern and an 
suthentic piece of Dixieland impro- 
visation. 

Today such a mistake is not likely 
to occur, but there is still a wide- 
spread misunderstanding of what 
various experts in the field of jazz 
are trying to express, not to men- 
tion their individual methods of ex- 
pression. In the long run, the ap- 
praisal of music as a whole, and of 
jazz in particular, comes down to a 
matter of mere personal opinion. 
You either like a piece of music ot 
you are unimpressed; and, if unim- 
pressed, you are inclined to dismiss 
that particular style or that in- 
dividual performance without any 


Bob ¢ u fame »day as 
U ? é ghes and st elaborate 
of style in music. His 
ij é ked for year 
g ? ng bar 1 the pea 
i Rece Ur. Cre dde 
g é ¢ , 
eS¢ g e“B ( s on NBC 
ole é n Saturday evenings for at 
nendous idience. He is ¢ known also 
roug!/ his Dot Records and frequent 


BoB CROSBY 





further study or analysis. 

To mv mind, however, any art 
form that reaches even one man and 
improves or uplifts him in any way 
has in a sense achieved its purpose 
and must be credited with merit of 
some sort. This philosophy could be 


stretched to include honest and effec- 
tive entertainment of almost any 
kind, depending on the sincerity of 
the response, regardless of ethical 
values. 

It follows that something can be 
learned from every form of jazz, if 
only by trying to grasp why that 
particular style, which may not ap- 
peal to you, unquestionably carries 
a message for someone else. Con- 
siderable tolerance may be required 
to establish such a point of view, but 
the answer is certainly not to be 
found in a contemptuous dismissal 
of the whole subject or the insistence 
on ignoring obvious facts. The one 
tangible thing that evervone is 
bound to recognize eventually is the 
demonstration of technical require 


ments. 
[Take the controversial subject of 


“Rock ‘n’ Roll”, for example. The 





Kock ‘n’ Roll Is Qur Own Fault 


basic simplicity of this currently 
popular style is clear to almost any 
listener, which mav be one reason 
why it has been so heartily con 
demned. Two or three chord changes 
usually supply the structure of such 
a number. The so-called “tunes” are 
monotonous, with a similarity that 
is often ridiculous. It is almost im- 
possible to find a striking or in- 
dividual melodic line. How then can 
the popularity of “Rock 'n’ Roll” be 
explained? How did it become such 
a rage in a country that can point 
with pride to the creation of jazz, 
and how has it managed to survive 
for so long a time, in the face of 
constant and almost unanimous 
adult criticism? 

My own opinion is that the blame 
can be placed squarely upon the 
great swing bands of the late thirties, 
and I am entirely willing to accept 
mv full share of it. We were so 
anxious to attain success and make 
every dance number an exhibition 
of collective and individual skill that 
we gradually forgot that we were a 
dance band. After all, kids come to 
a dance in order to dance. Is this 
such a profound observation? Is it 
not quite obvious? 

Dancing is a natural expression 
of the effervescence that all good jazz 
must have,—the surest and easiest 
wav to absorb the music itself. (1 
am now referring to the great ma 
jority, especially of young people, 
not to the few who could be credited 
with really knowing what we were 
doing and getting our’ message 
directly through listening alone. 

We would open a dance set by 
playing Bugle Call Rag, and after 
that each number was what we 
called a ‘‘flag-waver.”” The voungsters 
necessarily stood around the band 
stand, for with drum breaks, changes 
of tempo, often too fast a time {on 


(Continued on page 81) 
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WILLIAM GREEN Be ON MUSIC AS A FRIEND OF LABOR 


... for it lightens the task by refreshing 
the nerves and the spirit of the worker. 
It tends to make work more pleasurable 
as well as profitable and adds to the 


enjoyment of leisure time. 


Reprints available on request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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kK YOTBALL teams on the high 
school and college level are fre 
quently filmed on 16 mm. movies. 
This fi is a valuable and useful 


; } 1 
iid to the coaching staff and players. 


both roups to study the action du 
Corrections in indi 
team plav result from a 
movies 


nd 
pre-gam ana 
pre-g € 


lf-time activities of most bands are 


not filmed at the high level 


} ] 
SCHOO! 


If film is helpful and useful to the 


coach » make corrections, movies 
certainly vill be valuable to band 

} } } ° 
directors to study and= evaluate 


formations on the field 


during the half-time 


As with the 


intermission 

football coach during 
is usual- 
half-time 


the game, the band director 


ly on the field during the 
[his is about the worst 
the 


will 


pertormance 
stadium to watch 


football 


place ir the 


action, as any coach 
testuly 

foving pictures of the band, like 
those of the football game, should be 
taken from the roof of the stadium, 
the press box or an elevated plat- 
that is built for this purpose. 


the 


form 


Elevation above field is a pre- 
requisite for moving pictures that are 
analvze form and 
The 


man who is assigned to take the 
with little 


to be used to 


marching techniques. camera- 


team s action pictures can, 


H H é | 
I S Union ( 
Pe é e } eer 
g g f Union Hi 
I Hign § Union ( 
Rece rT f the band 
During 
HW 1 ll, M Hainfe erve a 


Take Movies 


of the Marching Band 


HAINFELD 


added ex pense and effort, 


eood movies also of the band in ac 
tion 

Ihe movies are taken in slow mo 
tion. This has the effect of time 


magnification, Football movies are 
frequently taken at 32 
Lhe 


second o1 


Irames pel 
second. film is projec ed at 16 
Action 


as long 


frames a slower. 
remains on the screen twice 
took on the field. In the in- 


however, the 


as it 


terest ol economy, 


band movies could be filmed at 24 
frames a second, 1 


or two-thirds speea 


There is an advantage in filming 


1 
+} 


he marching at 24 frames per sec 


ond. Most 16 mm. sound moving 
picture projectors have two speeds, 
silent (16 frames per second) and 


sound (24 frames per second). By 


projecting at 16 frames a second, 
motion can be shown. By havy- 


the 


slow 


ing projector at 24 frames a 


eee e 
ae 


= 





make 


Purdue University’s Majorettes on Parade 


































second, the actual speed of the man ee. 
euver on the field can be shown. 
During the past four football sea- 


sons, the writer has filmed the games 


for Emerson and Union Hill High 
Schools in Union City, N. J. Two 
Bolex 16 mm. cameras are used to 


\ Norwood light ol 
indicate 


film the game 


Exposure meter is used to 
the camera lens openin 
the halt 


During recent vears 


time activities of the early games 


and the Thanksgiving morning game 


have been filmed for the 


band dire¢ 
tors of each school 

The film lab in 
New York City along with the foot- 


(Continued on page 


is processed in a 


z 


4 a" ' 
— ’ : 


S 
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For the Reed Player with Ambition... 
Martin Freres Oboe! 


WHEN SERIOUS-MINDED STUDENTS ARE WORKING for the 
opportunity to play the ever-challenging oboe, their musical 
ano problems are minimized if the oboe is a Martin Freres. 
te QQ =e Martin Freres Oboes are notable for their sensitive response . . 
for excellent intonation . . . for tone quality that inspires . . . for fine 
keywork that retains its adjustment, making the job of the band 
director so much easier. Ask your dealer to let you inspect and try 
Martin Freres Oboes—or write for literature today. 



























Want the Oboe Fingering Chart shown at the left? 


- 


It's free for the asking. Giant 22” x 35” wall chart, printed in 2 colors, 
shows oboe full size, uses exclusive Martin Freres method of numbering 
fingers and keys. Also available in Students’ Pocket Edition for desk 
use and home study. See your dealer or write direct without obligation. 
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. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory system $279.00 
Martin Freres No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 6 rings 299.00 
Oboe Outfits No. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 1 ring 350.00 
No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys 425.00 
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How My 
Started 





S° many parents and_ teachers 
J have asked me just how I 


started my son Van at the piano 
that I am olad to accept this Op 
portunity of jotting down a_ few 
random thoughts that may prove 
helpfu gut let me stress at the 
outset that I do not have any in 
illible svstem or magic formula 
hat will automatically produce an- 
ther Van Cliburn Perhaps | 
should also emphasize the fact that 


mv experience is based on working 


with a child of unusual talent. My 
idvice is therefore directed chiefly 
toward those who have similar child 


ren Ol pupils of their own 
against the vai 


! that 


oadgels 


I have nothing 


ious tricks and have 
used successfully to interest 
child in music. Such an 


v justified if it works. 


he iverage 
pproach is full 
In my opinion no one should be 
barred from musical experience of 
some sort. But the real problems are 
so-called “prod- 
the true 


how to 


iffecting the 


igi S how to discover 


ificance of their gifts, 


develop their abilities without un- 


due forcing or exploitation,—how 


to organize their lives outside of 


1e€ir music hese are the questions 


[ may be qualified to answer in a 


completely personal fashion. 


Practically every musician in his- 
/ g é é 
¢ J ( 
f traine 0 ghee 
( ? ( é f Mu y Fred 
‘ var ? ¢ the Ne 
} rR § Viu gre I < 
f {rthu Friedhe icl he 
1 é r SSE u iard unde 
Oleg Samaroff Ernes Hutchesor ind 
Ca Friedberg. M Cliburn is at present 
king on a book, soon to be published, 
e he f e continues to mount 


RiLDIA BEE CLIBURN 





Son Van 
to Play 


torv who achieved a career began 
2s a “Wunderkind”, and Van was 
no exception to the rule. Belore 


he could walk, as 


make 


whenever he 


a babe in arms, he 


would rhythmic motions and 


eestures heard music. 


\ctually this basic sense of rhythm 


ymmon to children, and 


would 


many 


IS ¢ 


not in itself be a sure sign 


of musical talent 


Musical Touch 


What really impressed me in Van's 


earliest vears was the wav he would 
touch the kevboard, also before he 
could walk or talk. Most chil 
dren, seeing the keys of a piano 
for the first time, instinctively 
bang upon them with all their 
might, expressing the universal hu 
man desire to make a noise. But 
when I held little Van over the 
kevboard he leaned down = and 
touched one kev at a time, very 
gently. This gave me my first in- 


dication of his true’ musicality. 


Always thereafter I would sav “Gen 


tly, gentlv” as he sounded the notes, 


and he seemed to understand me 
and act accordingly. 

It seemed only a short time be- 
fore the boy began picking out 


little tunes by and he actually 
played his first piece in public at 
the age of three. It was called “See 


ear, 


the Kite up in the Air”, and he 
naturally learned it by rote. He 
could soon imitate almost = any 
simple passage that I played for 
him, and when he was four we 
started regular lessons. 

With the realization of Van's 


unusual gifts, our relationship 


while at work became that of teache1 
and pupil rather than mother and 










even outside ol lessons 


Yet 


and prac Lice 


+ 
child 
we com! 


had to call 


sicallv. I neve 

from another room. Instead I woul 
clap my hands rhythmically or play 
a few notes on the piano, and } 


invariably responded to the signa 


I do not believe in forcing musi 
lessons on a child, and it was only 


when the four-vear-old Van 


both a capacity and a_ willing 


ness to work that we began 


his music seriously 

Both lessons and practice periods 
were short at first, perhaps total 
ling an hour a day, but broken up 
into sections of not more than 
twentv minutes at a time. Later of 
course the working time gradually 


expanded, until Van was old and 


strong enough to stand considerable 


effort. However, he was never the 


type of ‘would rathei 


Occasionally he had 


genius that 


play than eat 
normal 


to be disciplined, like any 


bov. He had plenty of outside in 


terests, including sports, games and 


school work. I do not think it is 
natural for any child to sit. still 
for verv long at a time 

From the outset I cautioned 
vounge Van against “showing off 


and tried to teach him humility, re 
minding him that his abilitv was a 
divine gift, for which he should be 
deeply grateful, without taking un 
due credit for himself. I also empha 
sized the importance of learning to 
start, 


from. the teaching 


staff in 


read notes 


him the thirds and also ex 


plaining the possibilities of trans 
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position by way of the “absolute eratifving to have laid the founda- 


tions fo1 this advanced work, and I 





scale’. I did not bother with “‘do-re- 
mav be forgiven if I sometimes be 





mi’, but concentrated on his identi 
fying the various notes by their 


come torn between a mother’s love 





and a teacher's pride Both emotions 





positions on the staff, their numbers 





ind their places on the kevboard were stimulated bv a snatch of con 





versation | heard on the way out 
of Carnegie Hall after Van's home 


coming concert in that histori 





Before he had completed his 





fourth vear, Van was able to read 





at sight whatever music was within 


the range of his finger technique. 





auditorium. One voice exclaimed 
‘A second Liszt!” “No”, said an 


other, “the second Rachmaninoff!” 





Later I was amused to hear from one 






of his school-teachers that when he 
d, he 


promptly answered “I can read 





hen came a quiet interruption 
I prefer to call him the first Van 


( liburn " DPD 





was asked if he could re: 







usic!’ I still believe that people 





taught to read music as 


they would a newspaper or a mag 


azine, without necessarily having 


the technique to play it on an in Van Cliburn, Aged Four TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 

























strument The common boast of Phot H G here i , in the valle 
. i? é here 18 music in the valleys 
not being able to read a_ note : a 
: . . ’ ' And in the snow crowned hil $. 
is just as sillv as it would be to rl } 
1 here 18 music in the slivel 
bra bout acaui ll the news ? ) ich ¢] nal remin 
rag abou equi Ing all tN ew ’ re I finish ese Casi 1 remill 





ae “ai | 
wortd iscences, tet me correct once Io! iil | . . } } 
Th 1usic in the bird songs 







hearsay alone the 1 ression that Van is in an\ ; 
Sag : : : In the early morning sky 
\ real musician should be able sense a “two-Concerto” artist. Nat : , “ee 
There is music in the twilight hush 
vy] } +} } ) } } mote t ) \ ’ ] . ne ' 1, ) hj; ‘. 7 ‘ o 
>» plav both Dv ear and Dv note yu Iralls people Val to eal nl 
‘ “ie. i ha : . For suc ne as I 
eine satisfied with the former act plav the music with which he wot 






ge sat . with . Florence Eakmap 
















tally implies laziness, like stum the Moscow competition. But many 
bling around with “Hunt and Peck’ them seem totally unaware of 
mn a tvpe-writer instead of learn what he had to play in the two 
ne the touch system preliminary rounds before reaching RAIN MI SIC 






1usic with me, and this seemed to included Mozart Sonata, the great Rain is musi 
} os tre fave 
} } } in ( } rmers 
ike the practice of scales and ey Bach Toc« 1 and Fugue Beetho Singing Of harvests to ‘ 






Croonin 


Giving 












Something of 1t 


























children hurry bers. Tschaikowskvy’s familiar Con Shall beat drums agains € SNore 
thre ugh the easv sections of a com certo and Rondo written bv I 
position and then slow up when the” Kabalevsky for the occasion were On roofs of churches 
Jing becomes harder. I made Van required of all the contestants, and \nd gentle |i S » conve! 
repeat the less obvious parts until thev had to plav one ther Concerto windows 
he could plav an entire piece it the of their own choice, which in Van's Upon he streets it is » dance 
right tempo. In one of our first’ case was the third Rachmaninoff Rain Is musk 
public performances together, he Actu he has fiftee Concertos | ] i 
\ plaved Bach's opening Prelude in’ in his repertoire and is constantly 
C, while I added the Gounod Av increasing his list of recital pieces 
Mla I lodv o a seco piano There mav have been a hint oO! this — : 
| melod n econd piatr ARIA FOR AUTUMN 


h 





Phis might offend a purist, but the in the seven encores he plaved at 






listeners seemed to enjoy it as much the Lewisohn Stadium in August. who is wise in singing 








is the plavers One of his recitals this season will The way of a leaf in the sun 

Van's early study materials were be in London's Festival Hall, and Of a golden leaf on a golden tree, 
much the same as those used by piano he will play his full share ot such With wind harp branches lifted 
teachers in general through the’ programs in America as well While breezes move and leaves below 
vears. There were the Heller Etudes, However, this article is not con Rustle in clusters drifted: 






the Mozart Sonatas, the Clementi cerned with the present or future, 














Sonatinas, studies by Kullak and but rather with memories of first Who would sing a sone for summe 
Czerny and later those of Liszt and steps taken twenty years ago. My When late flowers flame to ae 
Friedheim. The easier Beethoven, responsibility for Van's piano-play When roving red vines and sailing 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Chopin ing ended when he entered Juilliard seeds 

led to Brahms, Debussy and the in 1951, to study with that wonder Embellish a crisp blue morning 
modern repertoire ful teacher, Rosina Lhevinne. It is Varjorie B Smit 
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SUC h i 


look al 


television 


P' OPLE who 
musical 
the famous H 


evel 


program as 


Parade are seldom it 


aware of the enormous labo1 


involved in the preparation of the 


] 


| 
show, or of the limited time avail- 


ible for an infinite number of im 


portant details. What is achieved in 


four to six weeks of steady work on 
production yf stage musical must 
be done in a few davs perhaps a tew 
hours on T\ 

While my own experience has 


been chiefly that 


of providing scen 
ery, special effects and properties for 
the Hit Parade and othe1 
shows, building on short notice “any 
1] battle 


i€ to a 
constantly im 


television 


ung irom a neec 


been 


pressed by the demands made 


and 


upon 
resourcefulness of 
concerned with such a pro 
The Hit Parade itself is un- 
questionably the most exacting musi- 

| and this 


cal program on the air; 
includes its career in radio as well as 


the ingenuity 
1] ¢} 


tii LIOSE 


duc tion 


television Split-second timing is ab 
solute 


lag ot 


there can be no 

kind, or the 
immediately upset 
The 

; 


be exceedingly 


ly essential: 
any pattern is 
performers themselves must 
versatile, particularly 


SINnceE they h ive become visible as 
The au f g cle 
m l P. J. Rotor l 
ited 117 #F 92nd § Ne 
) ( He eer ew e the 
19 ng uch giants of 
i B C/ es Dilling 
I s Vl Rotondo as 
¢ eye f eH Parade 
¢ ¢ é co ibuting 
4 TI s Omnibus, A 
] I ( The Prince and the 
Pau he nd the prog ms of Jack Carter 
Milton Berle, Robert Montgomery, Eddie 
i é and many) ers His work in 
ng? f e tele sion audience 
é é ered unique 


Decorating Music 


for Television 


PETER J. 





ROTONDO 


audible to the vast home 
They 


dance and act, 


well as 
audience of America. must be 
able 
looking well in the eves of the cam 
era, which is something quite differ 
ent from the physical attributes re 


quired for success on the stage of the 


to sing, besides 


Even motion pictures, 


I 


living theatre 
with thei 
endless opportunities for re-takes, are 


indifference to time and 
far simpler in their technique than 
such a TV show as the Hit Parade 

Just think of what is required from 
the 
weekly production of such complex 


scenic standpoint alone for a 


itv. There are nine songs on each 


half-hour program, seven represent 
ing the top hits of the moment and 
two more inserted as spec ials’’. Some 
yf the more popular numbers may 
stav on the show for well over twenty 
successive weeks, and each of them 
must be presented in a different way 


we ek, 


musical 


including action, stvle, 
ind — back- 


each 
arrangement 
eround 

So tar as 
cerned, 


visual effects are con 


these are roughly planned 








every Monday 
ol fourteen 
representing the producing staff. The 


evening by a group 
creative individuals 
the basis ot 
juke 
and the 


to the 


songs are selected on 


record and sheet music sales, 


j 


box activity, broadcasts, et 


exact list remains a secret up 


last minute. There is no wav of 
knowing precisely what may 
ind 


cannot be decided 


peal 
the 


upon 


aly 
’ 


on each program, evel 


‘specials’ 
in advance 


By Tuesday noon our designers, 


scenic artists and construction shop 


begin to get their first suggestions 
for visual effects, and by Friday 
morning the studio must be sup 
plied with a complete set of scenery 


and other details of decoration 
Originally the deadline was Thurs 
dav night, in time for an 8 A.M. re 
hearsal!) At least 80‘ of these ma 





A Setting for the Banana Boat Song 





Courtesy of P. J. Rotondo, Inc 
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The Style 10 Everett is advertised in such 
periodicals as Christian Herald, American 
School Board Journal, Your Church, 
Catholic Property Administration, Music 
Educators Journal and Music Journal. 





(fig 
The school piano that meets 


or exceeds every one of Dr. Carter’s 


original specifications. 


Le * «Send for factual report. Everett Piano Company, Div. of Meridan Corp., South Haven, Mich. 
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bo Composers Make 
(ood Husbands” 


RUTH W. STEVENS 


A intriguing question! At least 
4 I thought it worthy of research, 
tho’ I little realized the magnitude 
of the project. One fact stands out: 
Musicians tend to marry musicians. 
This is natural, as they are drawn 
together by similar interests. 

We can discuss only a few notable 
unions, some idyllic, others deplor- 
able. It is easv to see why the going 
was sometimes rough. Besides the 
daily strain of living with a genius 
of uneven temperament, the wife 
often carried added burdens of 
poverty, sickness and humiliation. 

Back in the sixteenth century, Or- 
lando di Lasso was one of the more 
fortunate husbands, having a jewel 
of devotion in his wife, Regina, plus 
ideal circumstances for successful 
composition 

Johann Sebastian Bach took more 
of a chance, marrving his cousin 
Maria Barbara Bach on the pro- 
verbial shoe-string. They had a fam- 
ily of seven musically talented chil 
dren After Maria’s death, which 
srieved Bach profoundly, he took as 
his second bride Anna Magdalena 
Wilken, daughter of a court trum- 
peter, Only twenty-one, she sang 
and played, and was of invaluable 
assistance in copying the scores of his 
manuscripts,—all this in addition to 
being the mother of thirteen chil- 
dren! 

Che French composer, Lully, mar- 
ried the daughter of famed lute 
player Michael Lambert, and Ram 
eau took to wife a good musician, 
Marie Louis Mangot. Joth women 
cherished their illustrious spouses 
and were amiable and kind. Boiel- 
dieu had an unfortunate first venture 
with a dancer, but his second was 
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definitely successful. In his final days 
of sickness and discouragement, his 
wife cared for him tenderly 

Gluck, the father of modern opera, 
was happily wed about 1750 to Mari 
ana Pergen, daughter of a rich 
Venetian merchant, and their hap 
piness remained undisturbed until 
his death. 


Haydn and Mozart 


Havdn had a lamentable matri 
monial union with the elder daugh 
ter of a barber named Keller, alter 


the vounger daughter, whom he real 
lv loved, entered a convent. The 
composer's life Was pure torture with 
this shrew, and he left her after a 
few vears, but supported her until 
she died in 1800 

On the fourth of August, 1782, 














Mozart married feather- 


brained Konstanze Weber, on a pre 


young, 


carious income. They were plagued 
with sickness and trouble. His pool 
wife loved him devotedly thro’ every 
thing, but could not scrape up 
enough money for a decent burial at 
Wolfgane’s untimely death. 

Ludwig Spohr, violinist and com 
poser, found compatability with 
harpist Doretta Schneidler, and they 
gave concerts together. But the dra 
matic Russian, Glinka, experienced 
no marital bliss under the domineet 
ing rule of his mate, and thev se pa 
rated with mutual relief 

Ihe likelihood of imminent mil 


\ustria pre vented 


itarv dutv to 
Donizetti from claiming his beloved 
Virginia Vaselli as early as he wished 
But thev had fourteen years togethe 
and upon her death he found some 


solace in dedicating to her memory 


the plaintive Ella e M: 


\ contemporary of unmarried 
Liszt and Chopin, Hector Berlio: 
Was twice wed, ind had several 


tumultuous love affairs besides. His 


most lasting adoration was for Hen 
rietta Smithson, Shakespearean trage 
dienne. But when he was finally able 


to gain her consent to marriage l 
turned out to be a tragic mistake 


\fter her death, Berlioz married 


mediocre singer, Marlin Recio, but 

this second try was also a failure 
Richard Waener’s first wife, Wil 

helmina Planer, completely lacked 


understanding of her complex 


band, and they grew apart. Then fol 


lowed Richard's romance with Cos 





Sketches by Richard Loederer 
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SCHOOL BAND 


OR BROADWAY 
SHOW: som 


ms 


¥ 


Your CONN dealer offers a cl 


f 15 basic instruments... 7 « 


and 8 trumpets. not counting 


the various finishes and other options 


available. No matter what vour needs. there's 
a CONN to fill the bill... an instrument 
with features famous throughout the world of music. 
Ask for a free demonstration. Your CONN 


dealer wants to be your “music man? too 


EDDIE HODGES~-, 


; the Broadway he 
Meredith Willson says THE MS) ‘ 3 ‘ natching luggage a 


CONN CORPORATION “RSG. SS See. Beene, | 
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DUCATORS, like their profes- 
sional brothers, delight in the 
mumbo-jumbo of their calling. And 
why not? Does the doctor diagnose 
in basic English? Do lawyers clarify 
for laymen? Surely, teachers have the 
right to glamorize their often routine 
occupation with some special lan- 
guage of their own. And in the mat- 
ter of interpretation, teachers of 
music enjoy a double dividend: for 
every “‘over-achiever” we flourish a 
prodigy; we can match any “com- 
munity-centered approach” with a 
firehouse band or a_ businessman’s 
orchestra! 

Sull, we have gloried in each suc- 
ceeding educational cycle as warmly 
as Our more prosaic colleagues. Who, 
for example, cannot recall the “whole 
child” thesis, though no one was ever 
previously reported as teaching half 
a child? And who has not adopted, 
with open arms, the child as the true 
center of education, rather than sub- 
ject matter? 

Today, the pendulum has swung 
to Guidance. Considering the history 
of assorted and often tentative trends 
in pedagogy, it is litthe wonder that 
this has been designated “just an- 
other fad”, though the field has been 
fifty years in its development. Guid- 
ance has, through these years, been 
variously re-defined as a method of 
dispensing occupational information, 
as the art of special testing and even 


Ruth De Cesare has had a varied career 
in music education. She has written and 
conducted the radio program, “Let’s Learn 
Music’, in Jacksonville, Florida, done ex- 
tensive lecturing and taught the piano at a 
major mustc school in New York City. She 
has also devised vocal, instrumental and 
pre-school activity programs in both public 
and private institutions. Miss De Cesare is 
currently conducting her own piano studio, 
writing educational piano material and 
working for a master’s degree in Music Edu- 


cation 
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RUTH DE CESARE 





A Guide to Musical Guid 





as the impetus to “frills” in the 
school curriculum, like art and mu- 
sic! It comes as something of a shock, 
then, to realize that this “new” philos 
ophy actually embodies the salient 
features of every serious school of 
thought, employed for the ultimate 
advantage of student and_ teacher. 
Guidance is, in fact, a cumulative 
outlook, and not an _ ivory-towered 
scheme. 

Where, you may ask, does the 
private music teacher belong in all 
this philosophical realignment? Since 
he is concerned with the pupil after 
regular school hours, the private in- 
structor has never been connected 
with an educational, much less a 
Guidance program. For that matter, 
it is only recently that public edu 
cators have troubled to separate theit 
practices from their principles, to de- 
termine which are the means and 
which the desired goals 


Unsuspected Guidance 


Actually, since Guidance embodies 
the best skills and technics of the 
finest teachers and administrators, it 
seems evident that our most effective 
music instructors have a place in the 
program. In fact, every conscientious 
private music teacher has been do- 
ing Guidance work without being 
aware of the fact! For, mumbo-jumbo 
notwithstanding, the private teacher, 
along with the public school instruc 
tor, the librarian and the youth 
worker, has assumed a prominent 
position in the American com- 
munity of today. As our country has 
developed from a rural to an urban 
nation, community resources have 
more and more superseded the farm- 
house kitchen as the nuclei of edu- 
cational and social activities and as 
the proving-grounds for future voca- 
tional activities. Any long-suffering 














“teacher” 


mother will attest that 
takes precedent over “parent” in 
short order! 

If we look briefly at the basic prin 
ciples of Guidance, formulated by 
R. H. Mathewson in Guidance 
Policy & Practice (Harper), we can 
not fail to see the private teacher's 
involvement. In the field of Ap 
tratsal and Self-understanding, we 
find the music teachet who 
learns his pupils’ limitations and 
clarifies them, automatically. We 
have all adjusted our teaching 
methods to the child who is either 
generally slow, or reads poorly, ol 
who is so precise that his pre 
occupation with detail precludes any 
music-making. 

Or take the concept of {djust 
ment to one’s self and one’s 
environment. Here, again, the pri 
vate teacher is at work, encouraging 
students to use what talent they 
possess, and assisting with the or- 
ganization of practice time, which 
must usually be sandwiched between 
homework and household chores. 

In the matter of Orientation 
to present and future needs, has not 
every sincere instructor encouraged 
pupils to participate in school and 
religious programs, in parties and 
parades? Haven't we, 
sampled the sight-reading possi 

(Continued on page 88) 


at some time, 
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A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


FOR MIXED CHORUS 










The Angel to the Shepherds Topff Ross 






Four Offertories for Advent 


Ad te levovi 


Campbell-Watson 







Deus, fu conversus 





Benedixisti, Domine (with organ 







Ave Maria 













Noel — from “A Wreath for Waits 
As | Sat Under a Sycamore Tree — Madrigal Spencer 
Kraehenbuehl 


Kay 










Ideo Gloria in Excelsis Deo 






Make We Merry Willan 
The Twelve Days of Christmas Willan 
An Angel Carol Barab 







INTERMISSION 







¥ 





“The First Noel 
The Virgin's Slumber Song (with piano Reger ‘Mack 


Carol — based on Cory 





Away in a Manger (with organ Plettner 
A Little Child — Dutch carol (with piano Gordon 







Vi 


Carol Fantasy for chorus and orchestra Lockwood 












For your own outstanding Christmas Program send for free reference 
copies of the works above and for AMP's new Choral Catalogue. 
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Current Problems 


of the American Composer 


S Saeene gigantic problems con 
front the contemporary Ameri 
can composer: he can scarcely get his 
works performed by a distinguished 
musicians; and, if he 


yroup ol 
should, he has already gone into the 


red in vetting his work published 

[he prospect of American com 
posers’ works being performed by 
major symphony orchestras is becom- 
ing less each year. Today only fow 
major American orchestras are unde 
the direction of American-born cot 


hence the performance of 


ductors 
American works has reached a new 


ow, and fewer are being plaved 


more than once by any one orchestra. 
Whereas eighteen performances ol 
seven works of William Schuman 
were given in 1950, and twenty three 
earings of six of his works the fol- 
lowing vear, in 1954 only five play- 
ings of two of his works were elven 
by American orchestras. By the same 
token forty-two 


eleven works of Aaron Copland were 


performances ol 


eiven In 1950, but only twenty-five 
plavings of seven works occurred in 


1954. OF the 
most frequently performed by the 


Ameri an composers 


leading orchestras of the nation, only 
one—Samuel Barber—appeared to 
fare better in 1954 than at the be- 
einning of the decade. Is it little 
then, that fewer orchestral 


wonder, 
works are being composed? 

[he modern composer had a 
champion in the late Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who gave him solid backing 
by commissioning and playing his 
works. Out of such encouragement 
came the Coplands, Schumans and 
Roy Harrises of the past generation. 
Today, however, the picture is far 
different, and we ought to take stock 
of what has happened. Blame can- 
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ve 














not be placed solely upon American 
symphonic conductors, to be sure, 
nor can it be said to be only a con- 
temporary Many 
have led to the predicament 

Many 
are discouraged even before setting 


problem factors 


(American composers today 


out to create an orchestral work 
“Why should we write works that 
performed?” thes 
ask in distress. “Constant perfor 
mance and the faith of men _ like 
Koussevitzky built the solid reputa- 


tion of the older generation, but who 


will neve be 


will make us younger composers 


known? ; 


Conductors’ Gamble 


Orchestras today practice extreme 
care, refusing to take chances—o1 
what appear to be chances—on new 
music or new composers, However, 
they have an obligation to living as 
well as deceased composers, the per- 
formance of whose works furnishes 
them their livelihood, It is not un- 
common for a board of directors to 
request repetition of standard works. 
But a board that requests its conduc- 
tor to select modern works carefully 


for their musical value and to trv to 
build an audience for them is en- 
tirely within its rights. A blanket 
ban on modern American music as 
such is unwarranted! 

Ihe public, too, is somewhat to 
blame. If music lovers refuse to re 
spond favorably to a conductor's 
initiative in bringing them new, in 
digenous music, if they do not attend 
concerts when such works are played, 
and if they do not trv to understand 
new music as they trv to understand 
new books, art and architecture, they 
help to make serious music writing 
unprofitable. 

However, Morton Gould believes 
that the composer Is NOt so helpless 
as it mav seem. He asserts that the 
COM posel has i decided roie to play 
in American schools and colleges 
where a need exists for new works 
that can be 
reason why 


plaved Is there anv 
the composer cannot ex 
tend the various aspects of his art t 
include writing for the young people 
of the nation?” he asks There are 
certain limitations to which the com 
poser must conform, but thev are no 
real detriment. On the contrary, the 
can stimulate new approaches, The 
fact that a piece of music is simple, 
direct and ‘playable’ shouldn’t make 
it less valid as a piece of art any 
more than its being complex and 
obtuse.” 

Gould observes that music sup- 
posedly too difficult for the average 
school according to 


previous concepts, has recently been 


per formance, 


accepted as practical. Assuming that 
a composer has a vital, creative tal- 
ent, he must further have faith in 
the potential capabilities of young 
people, Gould believes. He insists 
(Continued on page 86) 
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MUSIC EDUCATION CASE HISTORY 
FROM WURLITZER FILES 


How Ball State Teachers College Overcame 
Music Education Barriers of Time—Space—Budget 


Faster student progress, lightened teaching loads 
and more efficient space utilization achieved with 
Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos and Multi-Piano 
Monitor System—at half the normal cost. 













Every student—elass piano, harmony and theory, music 





methods, classroom teacher, in fact everyone in the 





music department —benefits from the modern Wurlitzer 






electronic music education equipment in the new Music 
Building at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 







In class piano and in all kinds of keyboard work, 
teachers find that, due to the unique features of Wurlitzer 







Electronic Pianos, students learn faster. With earphones A class of future elementary schoo! teachers is shown in the Ball State 
Teachers College modern all-purpose music room with its 14 Wurlitz 
Console Electronic Pianos. These instruments are closely grouped around 
own piano. The teacher can listen, speak or play to an the teacher's piano with monitor system. The low-cost, compact electronic 

pianos save space, permit pianos to be arranged in close rows and used 


: al -« _ r or F ot) nts ‘er the Iti- 
individual student or group of students over the Multi auidnidaidats tng akuats tehceden Gack eatiatens rant 
Piano Monitor “broadcasting” system without disturb- 








plugged in, each student plays “silently,” hears only his 

























ing others in the class, helping each student according in one hour with the 14 electronic pianos as thev had 
to his needs. Teaching in this manner combines the or four hours 1¢ ir prior 
e , , . , , ” 
advantages of individual and class instruction. The 
Pe , ; a a } } f sorit Pare > hy 
sulent-play feature also reduces the fatigue facto1 DY) . 
’ . I ano Stays tune takes 
bringing quiet to class instruction . the teacher is ; 
° } . 4) ieee less space, and Is MM st. Thes advantages 1S 
fresher, pupils can concentrate. (With earphones un- 
; a 5 Ge ; ; the unique “silent-play” feature the n tor sys- 
plugged, the piano is heard throughout the room.) - 
. + Ww) 7a) , . ,OY y + y + + rt 
{ { eas ) A Sls = 4 ed - 
] ] } f Juorlits . ] . \? y2007 } 1 
An additional advantage of Wurlitzer electronic equip- ee eee ee At the same tin — } ae 
i . ier t aiid pact 4 ‘ Liit \ . i maid c AUlCalil ticll 
ment is the use of the same room simu is yr ‘ Ker 30 ees 
mixed classes of beginners and advanced students, or for 
both practice and class. Also, individual students can 
"= ] ] 99 . =i, + an sonr an y T117oONe 
practice “silently” or work on any assignment requiring 
the use of a keyboard without disturbing concurrent Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Mor 
. TT. ; ~ h . y 7 h 9 a tor an De used with as Many 
instruction or practice in another part of the room ne 
> , insties e ah, a a to spea sten or play to 
Dr. Robert Hargreaves, Head of the Music De part- m ue 
. ’ e Gividua stucgents or 
>, ne  — _ > f y] ‘ 
ment at Ball State Teachers College, reports that faculty aceite ear a tae 










members found “they had been able to get as much done 
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usic Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


Indiana University 


School of Music) 





A S OUR schools and colleges begin a new school vear, attention of students 


A 


and faculty alike turns to football. Next to the football coach and his staff, 


each show must be bigger and better than the last. 
formity with its usual practice of devoting attention to timely topics, has invited 


director's problem of football shows. 





probably the person most vitally concerned is the band director. His is the 
task of preparing new “shows” for each game, and not only does he compete 
in this respect with other band directors, but he also competes with himself, 


Table, in con- 


The Round 


several band directors and musicians to discuss several aspects of the band 


].M.W 





THE GIRLS HELP 
R. Robert Hornyak 


HE football season is upon us 

once again. The band director 
is busily delving into the deep re- 
gions of his mind trying to devise 
new and better 
shows for his half- 
time presentations 
at football games. 
In the past decade 
the quest for vari- 
ety has given rise 
to the deve lop- 
ment of a special 
group to perform 
with the band—the Girls’ Drill or 
Dance Corps. Sometimes called the 
Majorette Corps, they have become 
an integral part of many high school 
and college bands. 

Many band look 
such groups with skepticism. How- 
ever, if properly organized and util- 
ized, they can add much in the way 
of variety and entertainment to the 
half-time When first con- 
fronted with the idea of organizing 
a girls’ drill corps at the University 
of Cincinnati, I was extremely dubi- 
ous about the feasibility of such an 
idea. Reluctantly I decided to ex- 
plore the development and use of 
a drill corps within the over-all or- 
ganization of the football band. Our 
approach culminated in the organi- 
zation of the U. C. Band Bearkittens 
—a group composed of twenty-seven 





directors upon 


show. 
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girls (twenty regulars, six alternates 
and a captain). 

The Band Bearkittens are 
ized as an extra-curricular activity. 
They rehearse twice a week, and are 
brought into the final band _ re- 
hearsal in order that they may un- 
derstand their place in the continu- 
itv of the band show. 

We incorporate the Bearkittens 
into the half-time show on the con- 
cept that “it’s not how much you do 
but what you do that is important.” 
The Bearkittens do not function 
with the idea that they must per- 
form for a specified period at each 
half-time. Rather we determine the 
manner in which they can be util- 
ized within the over-all band show 
to increase its effectiveness and to 
add variety. Oft-times their perform- 
ance will last only thirty seconds 
to a minute, yet their “act” has 
ereatly enhanced the over-all show. 
Bearkitten appearances are treated as 
specialty performances. Perhaps a 
dance routine, appropriate to the 
type of music being played, or a 
short precision drill routine is what 
is needed. Each time their perform- 
ances serve to provide contrast or 
variety to the band show at an ap- 
propriate time. Their performances 
of dance routines are much 
effective than any full band dance 
routine. And the band can devote 
more rehearsal time to better per- 
formance of the music. This is 
especially important with limited re- 
hearsal time in preparing for weekly 


organ- 


more 


games. When not actually on the 


field performing, the Bearkittens are 


positioned on the sidelines, “‘off 
Stage . 

One weakness of many of the drill 
corps I have observed is that they 


tend to lose their effectiveness by 
doing routines that are similar for 
sustained periods. The audience has 
had time to observe the over-all ef- 
fect of the performance at the end 
of a minute or so;—then their in- 
terest shifts, or they spend the re- 
maining time watching individual 
performances within the corps, no- 
ticing the little mistakes that are 
inevitable in any show. Routines of 
short duration interspersed within a 
longer show are much more effective 
than one long routine before or after 
the regular band performance. 


Rare Appearances 


Only on rare and most opportune 
occasions are the Bearkittens utilized 
in regular band formations. Their 
use in this manner tends to interrupt 
the over-all effect of the band’s ap- 
pearance. It also detracts from the 
specialty role. 

Some corps also perform ensemble 
baton twirling. We do not use the 
baton, Rather the movement of 
white gloved hands against a black 
uniform background provides a 
striking effect from a distance that 
makes the use of the baton unneces 
sary. Baton twirling also complicates 
the initial selection of the corps be- 
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cause of the training and drill neces- 
sary to achieve even satisfactory en- 
semble twirling exhibitions. 

The problem of uniforms for a 
drill corps is not as great as it might 
seem. After considering many de- 
signs, we decided on a simple basic 
uniform. Our uniform consists of a 
short, black, circular skirt, black 
sleeveless V-neck and_ black 
tights. To complete the ensemble a 
red net slip, red and white citation 
white belt and white cotton 
gloves were added. For footwear we 
selected white 
When the air gets a little crisp about 
mid-season a long-sleeve black pull- 
under the 


blouse 


cord, 


majorette boots. 


sweater is worn 
and_ flesh-colored 
All uniform items except the 


readily 


ove! 

blouse hose are 
added 
skirt, blouse and slip are 
costume 


available at department oI 


stores. The skirt, blouse and _ slip 
can usually be made bv the indi 
vidual girls with some assistance 


from their mothers. To this uniform 
we add inexpensive accessories that 
fit the theme of the Bearkittens’ rou 
For i 
novelts 


dana,—for a 


western theme we Use 


hats and a red ban 


tine 


cow bov 





farmerette routine the 
cowboy hat plus a red-and 


white-checked apron,—or if the show 


samc 


is designed around a “roaring twen 


ties” idea, all that is needed is a col 


ored headband with attached artifi 


cial flower and a silk handkerchief 
hanging from the wrist. The acces 
sories do not need to be elaborate 


to be effective,—rather just suggestive 


The 
form provides a versatile background 


of the theme basic black uni 


which accentuates any variety of 
contrastingly colored trimming. The 
accessories can be saved and used 
again at a later date in a variety of 
ways. We allot approximately $30.00 
a vear for accessories, which allows 
us to acquire at least four new sets 
of trimmings for our uniforms each 
vear. 

The training of the Bearkittens is 
the responsibility of the girl selected 
as Captain. At the show-planning 
sessions we determine the type and 
length of the routines. The Captain 
then has the task of preparing the 
actual routine, and readving the 
group for the performance. In high 
school such a plan might not be 
feasible. However, I know of several 
instances where the women’s physi- 
one ol 


cal education instructor or 


the women teachers in the school has 
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been very successful in training sim- 
ilar groups, a responsibility which 
she undertakes, with considerable 
pride and enthusiasm. 

In selecting prospective members 
of the Bearkittens we are con- 
cerned with previous majorette 01 
dancing background. Rather we 
look for rhythm and grace in move- 
ment, poise, an air of pleasant con- 
fidence and over-all appearance. 
Height of the Bearkittens has varied 
from 4/10” to 5/9”. Since we often 
utilize a long single line, height is 


not 


considered in terms of presenting a 
balanced group, with the tallest girls 
in the center, tapering to the shortest 

Ability 


to learn routines is also important 


girls in the end _ positions 


To measure this ability all girls who 


trv out are required to learn a short, 


simple dance routine and_ basi 
marchin movements within in 
over-all rehearsal time of approxi- 

itely four hours. The inner in 
which thev respond to learning the 





CLASSICS FOR 
MARCHING BANDS 


Ross Eckstrom 


(with Kenneth Snapp) 


IKE football coaching, band 
conducting can at times be a 
highly competitive occupation and 


the enterprising conductor is always 
scouting about for new ideas and 


fresh 
that 
add 
half-time re 
make a 


inspiration 
only 

the 
yuUtINEes 


will not 


] 
giamor to 


~ 


but also 


— 


real educational! 
contribution to 
the members of 
his groups. Many 
educators, and mu- 
that a band 


more than 


sicians as well, feel 


organization must do 


provide entertainment if it is to 


justify its share of time, expense 
and long-term investment in the 
total curricular program. Most con 
scientious band men want to fufill 


} 


the recreational and the ed 


ucational obligations of their organ- 


both 


izations, 


Precision marching to classical 


music offers distinct possibilities for 


achieving both of these goals. The 





routine and marching movements is 
generally evident in their perform- 
ance during try-outs. Each girl must 
twice in the 
twice in the 


four times, 
groups of four, and 
groups of two. Such a procedure 


try out 


requires that they try out on two 
different Their performances 
are scored on a standard scale, and 
this that eventually de- 
termines those to be accepted. Judg- 


davs. 


it is score 


ing is done by qualified and dis- 


interested persons. 
At U. C. the net result of the ad- 
the Bearkittens to 


dition of Band 


has been a 


rhey provide that extra 


the band organization 


real success 


variety to help make a _ successful 
show. >D> 
R. I H | ] 
M Edu D ] 
l ( He 
() I , 





i is not original, notable strides 
ivineg de in this field by 
Cass 1 in Chattanooga Ten- 
nessee WwWeEVE!I It 1S ne area 1n 
which the imaginative conductor 
ind arranger can look for a new 
challenge 

One a npt at “precisioned clas 
sics’” that has been enthusiastically 
received bv football idiences 1S 
Kenneth Snapp s treatment of Ant- 
onin Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 
The New WV ld Che basic phi- 
losophy behind such an undertak- 
ing was to express through physical 
action the emotional content of the 


could draw 


music. One 1 parallel 


it this point to the ballet, for pre- 
cision marching to classical music 
has, when creatively planned, re- 


dramatization of 
Dvorak’s com- 


sulted in effective 


musical expression 


position was interpreted as a bat- 
tle between opposing torces, to 
which the movement of masses of 
narching men was ideally suited. 

The opening phase began with 
some general precision marching 
to establish a martial atmosphere 
Maneuvers wet begun and com 
pleted so as to coincide with 
climactic points within the music 
itself. In the second phase of the 


scheme the band split into two 
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equal groups and marched through 
wave-like or converging 


echelon formations which created a 


a series of 


high point of tension when the two 
opposing forces met head-on in the 


center of the field. Without slack- 
ening pace, the two groups con- 
tinued to march one through the 


other, and upon emerging spread 
out into two long lines of men. The 
then 
large diamond 


converged in 
for 
the closing section of the movement. 


separate lines 


the shape ot a 


This marching display was warmly 
not only by the fans, but 
by the students, who are frequently 
the and 


conductors 


received 


severest critics of coaches 
as well 

One of the marching techniques 
that facilitates the employment of 
that 


of having the band personnel group- 


many marching movements Is 
ed in multiples of sixteen. For ex- 
ample, in the simple pivot from a 
can be 
the mu- 


march 


movement 


with 


line, 
exactl\ 


marching 
svnchronized 
sical phrase bv having the 


ino men change direction on altern- 


ate Heats 





A NEW LOOK 
Jack K. Lee 


\ ER a decade has passed since 
I first became cognizant of the 
arranging problems one encounters 
because of outdoor acoustics, My first 
this 


while do- 


came 


realization ot 


ine arrangements 
for the Ohio State 
University March- 
ing Band. Clearly 
do I remember my 
p leasure upon 


hearing my first ar- 
rangements as they 
were initially read 
inside the rehearsal 
hall. 
these same arrangements were per- 


the 





But the following day, when 


formed held, my 
success turned to miserable failure. 
the 


on temporary 


This was my first realization of 
fact that all the laws of orchestration 
and arranging which I had formally 
studied can apply only to indoor 
acoustical situations. From this time 
on, I became increasingly aware of 
music played outdoors, and could 


no longer be satisfied with much of 


30 


Any proposal to include classical 
music in the repertoire of the 
marching band naturally raises the 
issue of where to obtain satisfactory 


arrangements. While high calibre 
music for band is being composed 
with more frequency, the market 
does not abound in arrangements of 
standard orchestral works that are 
entirely suitable for such groups. 


The musical training of most band 
directors that 
of them will want to do their own 


today is such many 
arrangements so as not to fall back 
on the 


music they find adaptable to thei 


“watered down” versions of 


marching bands. This practice, plus 
the exchange of arrangements, might 


conceivably create a demand _ that 
will open up new opportunities tor 
composer-arrangers who are inte 


ested in the field of band music 


One last question comes to mind, 


and that is the desirability of in 
cluding classical music in the rep- 
ertoire of the marching band. An 


era is not long dead when the band 
concert in the park was an estab- 
lished cultural 


feature ot many 








the published band material. For 
example, many tuba parts are usual 
ly written in a near the first 
low open tone, B-flat. Indoors this is 


range 


excellent arranging, but outside the 
tones are usually lost within the en- 


semble balance. Execution of low 
tones while marching is a difficult 
feat for many brass players. This, 


along with the fact that the notes 
in the low range are not penetrating, 
presents a basic weakness in the 
average marching band arrangement. 
Another outdoor acoustical problem 
is created by the directional qualities 
In the concert hall a 
playing in 


of instruments 
clarinet and trumpet 
unison may balance, but on the field 
it may take up 
clarinets to balance a unison trumpet 
part. Then, if we expose the clarinet 
on a different tone than the trumpet, 
it may take only three clarinets to 
give us a_ desirable In 
doubling instruments we find that 
all instruments are subject to their 
own amplitude curve. Where six 
trumpets may give a maximum am- 
plitude, perhaps four trombones may 
the same volume efficiency. 
(Continued on page 59) 


to eight or more 


balance. 


reach 













Almost the only 


portion ot 


towns. 
that a 
our population had with the music 


American 


contacts large 


of the world’s best composers came 


through the medium of the local 


Today many small 


towns have local symphony soc ieties 


village band. 
which replaced the voluntee: bands 


and as a result the musical under- 


standing of American audiences has 
risen to a level. It 
teel that 


place for arrangements of high cal- 


new band men 


conscientiously there is a 


ibre music in the repertoire of thei 


marching organizations, thev may 
rest assured that American § audi- 
ences today do not need to be 


“plaved down to” any more than 
+] 1] 


they the davs of 


did in 1e village 
band concert. DDD 
Aer , 
Bald i ( ge. H 
Mu ( ] M g } 
Fch 
De P U? [ ¢ 
g g DeP ¢ 
ce ment g 
{ ( g 





IMAGINATION HELPS 


Sanford Watts 


HE looks 


ward to the coming of Autumn 


average person {ol 


He anticipates eagerly the crisp but 


pleasant air and the varied hues of 


leaves and all the other assorted 


sights, sounds and 


Not so the 





aromas 

band director! He 
ereets Fall with, at 
best, mixed emo 
tions. While there 
is the undeniable 
exhilaration of 
workine out-of 


— doors amid the in 


fectious enthusiasm of his voung mu 
sicians, there is the equally un 
deniable pressure of having to pro 
duce, week after week, football shows 
that will be observed by thousands 
of people. He is aware, too, that his 
results will be compared with those 
of other organizations. 

The 
pected to be a remarkable combina- 
tion of people. He must be teacher, 


(Continued on page 57) 


modern band director is ex- 
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New! For the School Band! 


Walter Beeler’s 


BROADCAST MUSIC, 
Sele Selling Age 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 


One West 47h Street; 


nC. 


New Yo 36% ¥ 


IS 
] HE 


PERUNA 


AND LEE SWING PANTHER 


WASHINGTON 


YARD By YARD 
THE EYEs oF 
THE CITADEI 


TEXAS Roar, Lion, Roar! 


FOREVER FIGHT FOR L, S. U.! 











FiGHT On, PENNSYLVANIA! 


For CHICAGO 


BLU! 
[HE 


AND WHITI 


SPIRIT OF OLD NOTR 


} 


DAMI 











RAMBLING WRECK FROM GEORGIA TECH Bow Down To WASHINGTON 
MARYLAND VicToRY SONG KENTUCKY! FIGHT! FicnT! FicuT! 
Rott On, TULANE FORDHAM RAM 

[HE Vicrory SwInG [HE COLGATE FIGHT SONG 

RING OuT, THEN, Your Holans! Hatt TO GEORGIA 

Ficut Away! FIGHT On For OreEGon! 

THE SKIBO SONG Comer Join THE BANnp 

THE BROWN CHEERING SONG DowN THE FIELD 

THe Vicrors ON, WISCONSIN! 

For THE Honor oF OLp Purpbu! LeET’s CHEER AGAIN FOR TEMPLI 








Price Each Book 50 cents 


Write today for vour FREE Bb Clarinet or Ist Bb Cornet Part 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sole Selling Agent 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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is mainly the 


AZZ guitar playing 
J individual and the personal mu- 
sical expression of one who uses the 
guitar as a vehicle for that expres- 
sion; or, in other words, jazz means 
spontaneous and improvised musical 
variations on a theme, and therefore 
jazz guitar would be the act of em- 
ploving the guitar to make these 
ideas audible. Since playing jazz in- 
volves expressing one’s self, it is 1m- 
mediately that must 
have enough musical sense to make 
a valid 


Perhaps it would be wise here to de- 


apparent one 


musical statement. 


fine what are some of the things 
one would need to be able to play 
jazz. One would need a sense of 


not only to know what 
rhythm, such as 3/4, 4/4, or 6/8, 
but also to keep time or to main- 
tain a steady, unwavering pulsation, 


rhvthm, 


once the rhvthm is established. One 
would also need to be able to know 
or to be able to state the 
which the variations 
are to be Also, one 
have to know harmony thoroughly 
and be at all keys, and in 
most tempos, including a fast 4/4 
time. Playing guitar as a concert 
or jazz instrument is quite different 
from strumming a few chords as 
accompaniment. 

Inasmuch as every musical piece 
contains rhythm, and har 
mony, we can see that the require- 
ments mentioned are indispensable 


melody 


theme upon 


based. would 


ease in 


melody 


recognized as 


Barney Kesse is generally 


2 guitarists of our time, 


ing for t » years made clean sweep 
Beat”, “Me 
ls, recently ad 
in England’s 
disting. Now a 


radio and 


ftronome and 


dding the high- 
Melody Make 


ance, arranging musi 


free 


motion pictures, besides 


i : ‘ 
ing Verve Records, he has elso designed 


a neu ssional electric guitar, known as 


the Kay-Kessel line. 


profe 
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on Playing Jazz Guitar 


BARNEY KESSEL 





to produce good jazz, and should any 


of these vital ingredients be missing, 
or even minimized, its effect on the 
over-all performance would be great- 
lv felt. 
Some of Ways to attain 


these in- 


the best 


mastery of the use of 
gredients are from printed matter, 
them 


with 


playing jazz and developing 
through experience, talking 
professional jazz players you admire, 
listening to the recorded examples 
and analyzing them, and, above all, 
through studying with a _ good 
teacher. 

When one has, through one and 
all of the various means, acquired 
mastery of techniques enabling him 
to understand and use the in- 
eredients necessary to produce jazz, 
he realizes that he the mental 
command and only needs to transte1 
thinks to his instru 


point in 


has 


anvthing he 
ment: he has arrived at a 
his musical experience where he can 
now literally play immediately what- 
ever he can mentallv conceive. This 
step is not so quickly realized, in 
these few para- 


most instances, as 


graphs might seem to indicate, how- 





ever, it varies with the individual, so 
that in one instance someone might 
be playing good jazz only two years 
attet while 
in another case one 


being introduced to it, 
might have tried 
twenty 


at all. 


While jazz is an emotional expres- 


to play jazz for over vears 


with hardly anv success 
ston and should not sound analvtical 


or contrived, one who is interested 
in developing in this art-form can 


gain much by mentally asking him- 


self as he hears a good jazz per- 
lormance 
(1) Why does this sound good 
to me: 
(2 Does this plaver USE ill ot the 
ingredients necessary to pro- 


duce good jazz: 
(3) What ingredients are 
9 minimized in my playing? 
lo be 


only be 


missing 


conscious of these factors 


helpful in ultimate 


think 
I mean that in every plaver all of 


can 
improvement. Please do not 
the ingredients should be equal or 
that we should strive to make them 
equal,—only that they should be 
present to such a degree as to make 
a favorable contribution 

When one has arrived at the posi- 
tion where he can play anything 
which he can mentally conceive, and 

(Continued on page 73 
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Owerty HI-FI sano suet 





... the greatest advance in outdoor stage acoustics, beauty, 
color, comfort, convenience and durability combined 


Overly’s Hi-Fi Band Shell is a joint development with Alcoa, — 
nationally known acousticians, bandmasters, architects and 
designers. It is the most complete answer to the outdoor stage Send today for 
acoustical needs of today and tomorrow. It is a composite 12-page booklet... 
of the improvements sought by schools, communities and in full color! 
others desiring better recreational and cultural facilities. 
Offered in four basic sizes, this Overly unit is adaptable for 
a wide variety of civic and cultural functions in addition to 
live band concerts. 

Features. Durable; all aluminum. Choice of non-fading . 
colors. Provides well dispersed live sound so that, no matter Overly Manufacturing Company 
where the listener sits, he will hear well. 
Write us today for your FREE copy of our new, 12-page, illustrated booklet. ra 


Contents: history of band shells, and problems with conventional types; supe- 
rior design and encineering features of the Overly unit, details, specifications, — 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania * Los Angeles 39, California 


pplications, site selection and seating plans. Ask for booklet by name: 
“Overly Hi-Fi Band Shell."" No obligation. 
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Richard 


on Lake 


Wagner 


Lucerne 


RUDOLPH ROBERT 


SEW places in Switzerland offet 
more varied delights than 
Lucerne, capital of the “William 
Tell country.” Full of fine buildings, 
modern and medieval, it straddles a 
swiftly-flowing river, and is sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges of sub- 
lime grandeur. Triebschen, formerly 
an old family estate, lies on the edge 
of glittering Lake Lucerne, and con 
sists of a tiny peninsula jutting into 
the water, a stately white house, and 
groups of poplar trees 
When Richard Wagner went to 
live there, on April 15th, 1866, he 
was already over fiftv, with the 
stormiest part of his career behind 
him, and on the point of becoming 
famous. His two early operas Tann- 
haeuser and Lohengrin, were well 
known in Germany, and he had the 
support of many friends. One of the 
most devoted and generous was King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, a young man 


f twenty, who, immediately on 


ascending the throne in 1864, had 
sent for Wagner and cleared him 
of debt. More important still, the 
youthful monarch had assumed re- 
sponsibility for producing Tristan 
ind Isolde and other operas. Wagener 
had even anticipated production of 
The Ring of the 
Munich, but there both he and Lud 
wig had reckoned without an irate 
chancellor of the exchequer. That 
gentleman, supported by the entire 
cabinet of ministers, declared Wagner 
was an adventurer—an evil genius 


Nibelung at 


whose extravagance was bringing the 
State to the verge of ruin! 

So menacing did this Court in- 
trigue become that, in the end, Lud- 
wig was reluctantly obliged to ask 
Wagner to leave the Bavarian capi- 
tal for a while, until the storm had 
subsided. These were the circum- 
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stances which enforced the move to 
Triebschen, and there, soon after 
Wagener had installed himself, with 
sumptuous furnishings, the voung 
king visited him incognito. There, 
too, in the autumn of 1868 the com 
poser was finally joined by the 
woman with whom he had long been 
in love. 

His first wife, Minna, had died in 
January 1866, and the event—though 
productive of a few genuine pangs, 
because of the hard times they had 
shared together—was hardly an oc- 
casion for excessive grief. Their com- 
mon interests had been few; they 
were childless and had for long been 
separated. Other women had entered 
Waener’s life, and influenced his 
work—Cosima, the daughter of Franz 
Liszt, being the last. They had met 
in Paris, when Cosima—herself richly 
endowed with musical talents—was 
still in her teens. Her own married 
life, with the conductor Hans von 
Buelow, had been unhappy, and she 
longed to consecrate herself to a man 
who, like her father, had creative 
genius of the highest order. Wagner 
had dazzled her—alike with his abili- 
ties and personality. 


Productive Period 


After the final break with her hus 
band, and her arrival at Triebschen, 
in November 1868, Wagner entered 
into one of the most productive 
periods of his career. The third act 
of Siegfried and the first two acts of 
Goetterdaemmerung were completed 
at Triebschen, and it was there 
that he wrote his entertaining A uto- 
biography, a massive work of over 
800 pages. Cosima, radiant with hap- 
piness, ready to make any sacrifices, 
and twenty-four vears his junior, 















Richard Wagner at Triebschen 


acted as amanuensis. On Christmas 
morning, 1870, four months afte 
their marriage had been solemnized 
in the Protestant Church of Lucerne, 
and on Cosima’s thirty-third birth 
day, the Siegfried Idyll was performed 
for the first time, on the staircase 
leading to the upper rooms of their 
house. The Mastersinge rs of uren 
herg, generally regarded as one of the 
composer's happiest and most pop 
ular works, also belongs to the 
lriebschen period The opera was 
immediately successful, and won 
praise from even the sternest critics 
The peace and solitude of the 
mountainous surroundings, with 
Mount Pilatus rising to 6,000 feet 
on the opposite shore of the 
lake, no doubt contributed — to 
this burst of creative activity. But 
Waener and Cosima, though they 
revelled in the scenic enchant 
ments, were fond of company 
and the list of distinguished visitors 
to Triebschen is a long one. Among 
them was a poetical young man who 
was later to win world fame as a 
philosopher. Fri -derich Nietsche, at 
the time of his first visit, was Pro 
fessor of Philology at Basle Uni 
versity and, though a genius in his 
own right, he fell completely undet 
the hypnotic spell which the maestro 
could so easily exert. Wagner came, 
indeed, to wield a powerful influ 
ence over him, and Nietsche’s book, 
The Birth of Tragedy from the 
Spirit of Music, embodies many Wag 
nerian conceptions. Later this young 


S 


(Continued on page 70) 
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JS 
your problem is solved, 


your teaching will be 
ody On 0, breege will 


greeze-E asy 


THE UNIQUE METHODS FOR 
CLARINET - TRUMPET - TROMBONE 
SAXOPHONE +> DRUMS 


by John Kinyon and Valentine Anzalone 


Why can you relax? ...Here are a few of the many reasons... Progress is smooth 
and steady . . . Each step is thoroughly mastered . . . Just enough material is presented 
in each lesson... Graphic presentation of new problems keeps explanations at a 
minimum .. . Application of principles through tunes the student loves keeps him alert 


and interested. Price — $1.00 each 


It’s so Easy to see for yourself. 
We will mail you ONE FREE COPY 
OF ANY TWO METHODS in the 
series. Just fill out the coupon and 


mail it today. 
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Music in the Original Britannica 


EP LN eRe ee aE 


H°“ much have we advanced in 
our knowledge and under- 
music in the last 190 

will exclaim “not 


standing of 
Many 
enough.” 

But William Benton, Publisher of 
Britannica, ex- 
written 


years? 


the Encye lopae dia 


plains that the extent of 
knowledge of music can be truly ap- 
a comparison of 
the verv first 


reterence 


preciated only by 
what was recorded in 
edition of that famous 
work with what is being said today. 

Publisher Benton, a one-time U.S. 
from had re- 


searchers check 


Connecticut, 
the 
connec tion 


senator 
into earliest 
musical references in 
with the publication of The Great 
E.B., by Herman Kogan, the first 
book to document the Britannica’s 
history, published in connection 
with the encyclopaedia’s 190th birth- 
day and its 15th afhliation 
with the University of Chicago. 
The very first three-volume edition 
4 the Britannica, containing ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 words, pub 
lished in 1768 (the present Britan- 
and 
carried a 36- 


vear ol 


runs to 24 volumes con- 
tains 38,000,000 words) 


page article on ‘“Musick’’—far more 


nica 


to such sub- 
and 


some quotations 


devoted 
agriculture 


space than it 


law, com- 
Here are 


from the pioneer listing: 


jects as 


merce 


“Musick is one of the seven sci- 
ences commonly called liberal; and 
is also comprehended among the 


mathematical, as having for its ob- 
ject discrete quantity or number, but 
not considering it in the abstract 
like arithmetick, but in relation to 
time and sound, in order to make a 
delightful harmony: Or, it is the 
art of disposing and conducting 


sounds considered as acute and 
erave; and proportioning them 
among themselves, and separating 
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St. Cecilia (Denatello) 
Museo Mazionale, Florence 


them by just intervals pleasing to 
the sense. 
“Mr. Malcone defines it 


teaches how sound, under cer- 


a science 
that 
tain measures of time and tune, may 
be produced; and so ordered and 
disposed, as either in consonance 
(i.e. joint-sounding) or succession or 
both, that may 
sations. 

“From this definition, the science 
naturally divides into two general 
parts, viz. theoretical and practical.” 

About transposition, it said: 
“There are two ways of transposing. 
The first is when the tune is written 
in another key . with the proper 
sharps and flats prefixed. When this 
is done, the performance on the in- 
. the tones keep- 


raise agreeable sen- 


strument is easy 
ing their due places expressed in 
the writing. . . . The other method 
... is by the cleff; that is to say, when 
the cleff is removed, or supposed to 
be removed, from the place where 
it stands prefixed to the tune. This 


removal of the cleff at once trans 
poses the whole, without alteration 
of the writing; the use of the cleff 
being, as hath been said, to ascertain 
the names of the notes.’ 

An excerpt from the section on 
sight-singing: ““The more time is laid 
out on the practice of some instru 
ments, the more difficult the execu 
tion grows ... according to the con 
struction and compass of the instru 
ment. On the contrary, all the difh 
culties in learning to sing bv note 
present themselves in the beginning, 
in appearance greater than they real- 
lv are: and which a knowledge of the 
principles of musick and a little of 
the practice, with a tolerable good 
ear, will with ease overcome.” 

Here are some definitions of musi 
cal terms and instruments from the 
first edition. 

Sy mphony : 


“In musick, 


consonance or 


properly 
denotes a concert of 
several sounds agreeable to the ear, 
whether vocal or instrumental, called 
also harmony.” 

“The 
divers inflections of the voice, agree 
able to the ear, and correspondent to 


Singing: action of making 


the notes of a song, or 
melody.” 

Orchestra: “In ancient 
a place in the form of a semi-circle 
where the dancing was performed 
In the Greek theatres, the orchestra 
made part of the but 
among the Romans, it 
nearly to our pit.” 

Opera: “A dramatic composition 
set to music, and sung on the stage, 
accompanied with musical instru- 
ments, and enriched with magnifi- 
machines, and other 


a pier e ol 


theatres, 


was stage; 


answered 


cent dresses, 

decorations.” 

Oratorio: “In the Italian musick, 

a sort of sacred drama of dialogues: 
(Continued on page 72) 
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New BOURNE 








Releases 











ADA RICHTER’S 
Simplified Piano Folio 


WALT DISNEY 





TEN FINGERS 
IN A 
5 FINGER POSITION 


o 
Classics (A PIANO RECITAL BOOK FOR THE EARLY 
GRADE STUDENT) 
Tunes from famous Walt Disney 
films Annotated, Arranged, and Edited by 


MISCHA PORTNOFF 


Words, music, and illustrations 


CONTENTS 






16 pieces by Mozart * Beethoven ° 


When You Wish Upon A Star Brahms * Offenbach * Tchaikovsky * 
Heigh-Ho (Duet) + Give A Little and others 
Whistle + Mickey Mouse’s Birthday 


Party * Some Day My Prince (Duet Special feature: Spanish Sonatina in 
* When | See An Elephant Fly—and a 5 finger position by MISCHA 
others. PORTNOFF. 


$1.00 $1.00 

















ADA RICHTER’S 


SNOW WHITE 


and the Seven Dwarfs 







simplified piano folio 





Words, music, story, and illustrations 






CONTENTS 







I'm Wishing * With a Smile and a 
Song * Whistle While You Work ° 
Heigh-Ho * 
One Song 







Some Day My Prince ° 





* and others 


$1.25 
















CONCERT FOR BAND 


(Music through the Ages) 





PRE-CLASSICAL ROMANTIC 
CLASSICAL MODERN 
Complete Program Notes 


Edited and Arranged by 
PHILIP GORDON 


OUR ORCHESTRA 








ON TOUR 


Arranged by 
PHILIP GORDON 







for elementary level 












Original band numbers by 


JOHN CACAVAS 
FRANK ERICKSON PHILIP GORDON 


Parts $.85 Piano $1.50 Full Score $3.00 


Request sample Cornet or Clarinet port 

















© A musical trip to foreign lands with a tune from 
each country visited—Scotland, France, Morocco, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Russia, India, Latin America and many 
more. 


Parts $.85 Piano $1.50 Full Score $3.00 


Request sample Violin A part 









THE 
YOUNG BAND 


© A collection of 12 tasteful arrangements of folk tunes 






and classics for the elementary band 








by 
PHILIP GORDON 
Parts $.85 Piano $1.50 Full Score $3.09 






Request sample Cornet or Clarinet part 











JUNIOR Hi 
CHORISTER 


SA (C) B 
Edited and Arranged by 
EDWARD RIGGS 


®@ Choral collection for changing and changed 
voices 


®@ Songs of lasting appeal to all 


®@ Minimum of difficulties with learning of parts 
$.60 


Request sample copy 
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Accordions Test 


uvenile Character 


ERNEST J. 


JORTABILITY and versatility in 


meeting a wide range of public 


school music requirements are two 
factors that are bringing increasingly 
favorable attention to the accordion 
from local boards of education. This 
rising tide of interest was recently 
accentuated when the accordion was 
chosen to be the basic instrument in 
a study of how music affects a child’s 
popularity, co-ordination, charactet 
and attitude. The experiment was 
conducted by the Keyport Elemen- 
tary School, Keyport, N. J. 

Several factors seemed to make the 
selection of the accordion mandatory 
1 experi- 
ment on music’s personality and 


i 


for this, the first controllec 


character benefits. The accordion 
melody, harmony and 


rhythm simultaneously. It is a chal- 
] 


combines 


enging instrument, vet one which 
provides pleasing music from the 
first lesson. The accordion, too, may 
be used as a solo instrument or in 
group music 

he combination of melody, har- 
mony and rhythm permits students to 
learn all of the basic principles of 
harmony and_= analysis - 
chord and key relationships—right 


from the beginning. The simplicity 


including 


of the basic bass and pleasing first 
results encourage children to probe 
deeper into music and provide mu- 
sical knowledge with immediate in- 
terest. 

The accordion’s ability to be used 


The author of this stimulating article is 
President of the {ccordion icademy of 
imerica, which has been conducting various 
experiments in the practical uses of this 
popular instrument. Mr. Ciarfella is himself 
a successful performer and teacher of the 


accordion. 
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CIARFELLA 


in solo or with a group fulfills all 
the requirements of these two activi- 
ties. First, all of the advantages of 
group instruction—economy, teach 
ing of group co-operation, discipline, 
personality development—can be ex 
ploited. Second, the child still doesn’t 
have to seek out a group to obtain a 
fully satisfying musical effect. Solo 
practice periods are more stimulat 
ing and, in turn, build higher in- 
terest in musical study, 

The results of the Keyport experi- 
ment were outstanding and amply 
demonstrate the value of the ac- 
cordion to primary music programs 
One girl showed marked improve- 
ment in six of eleven qualities 
checked by her teachers. Three ex 


tremely shy children progressed 


rapidly in school studies, popularity, 










attitude and happiness. More than 


half the students showed some im 


provement in concentration, school 


studies, behavior and disposition 
all as a result of this one ten-week 
course. 


} 
} 


\s impressive as these results are, 


however, the Kevport experiment 


only touches on a few of the basi 
reasons why local boards of educa- 
tion are giving the accordion serious 
consideration in general publi 


hool curricula. The uses of the in 


af 


strument are not limited to the basi 


or beginning music program, but 


carry over into choral, band and o1 


(Continued on page »bU 
‘ 
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Mark Xill 


Mork Vil 


Sound fills the classroom from ACA Victor 


Stereo-Orthophonie High Fidelity “Victrolas” 


iramati Mark Xil 


The world leader in electronics brings the most dr 
adventure in sound right into your classrooms 
stereophonic high fidelity sound! Students hear mu: 

speech from stereophonic records exactly as though } 
were attending a performance on the spot. Sound from an 
RCA Victor Stereo- Orthoph ionic High Fidelity ‘‘Victrola”’ 
System surrounds every Hetener. And the low cost of these 
instruments is every bit as amazing as the fabulous quality Act 
of their performance. pon 
wonderful sound 1 Mark VII. 


ctor Stereo spea 


New 2-in-1 ‘Si 


°RCA Vi 


Make th $s your school’s year for the most 
the world ... the sound you hear only from RCA \ 
Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘‘Victrolas.”” The coupor gs yl liamond stylus. Available al 
a full brochure on all the many new models, as well as conven radio as Mark VIII . Styl 
tional 4-speed record players and tape recorders. Send today iceal maple or 1ut 

nardwoods. 


for your copy. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. K-32 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Please send my RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity 
“Victrola” brochure right away. 


Tmk(s) 2 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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A Choir Does More Than Sing 
2 2. 2 ee 4. UNS ree 


Hs are some factual, non- 
musical details concerning the 
work of a group which happens to 
be known as the Centenary College 
Choir. It is an organization of 49 
singers—22 men and 27 women, plus 
two accompanists and a director. 

The organizational set-up is Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents (one boy 
and one girl), Treasurer, Secretary, 
and one representative from each 
section, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, as 
a board of directors. The two ac- 
companists and the conductor com- 
plete the official family. 

Singers for the choir are acquired 
through audition-interviews with the 
director, who looks for (1) good 
singers, good musicianship, but no 


prima donnas” (and they do not 
need to be music majors); (2) a good 
character; (3) top personality; (4) 
industry; (5) intelligence; and (6) 


attractiveness. 

The music sung by the Choir 
ranges from Bloch’s Sacred Service 
through Sach, Brahms, Verdi. Schu- 
mann, to St. Louts Blues,—forty-five 
to fifty numbers memorized each 
vear, sacred and secular, accom- 
panied and unaccompanied. 

The Choir’s clothes, worn in con- 
certs, consist of three different dress- 
es for each girl and three different 
suits for each boy. The Choir’s 
equipment consists of six large ward- 
robes of our design, in which we 
carry our concert clothes, a set of 
risers which were built to our specifi- 
cations, and seven platforms, each 





. € Voran, affectionately and widely 
known as “Cheesy”, has made a remark- 
able record as director of the famous Cen- 
tenary College Choir of Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. His pupils have toured abroad as well 
as in the United States, meeting with par- 
ticular success in singing for American 
troops in the Orient. This article is a prac- 
tical exposition of organizational details 


that contribute toward artistic achievement. 
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three feet wide, six feet long, with 
twelve-inch elevation. Other equip- 
ment which makes our traveling 
easier and more enjoyable includes: 
blankets for warmth without using 
stifling heaters; small pillows; a box 
of writing-materials—Choir _ letter- 
heads and envelopes—to write thank- 
you letters; a game-box filled with 
chess, checkers, cards, etc.; a stamp- 
vending machine; and a box of 
apples on each trip to eliminate 
eating junk. 

Our publicity packet is a neat folio 
which includes mats with cutlines, 
newspaper articles for every section 
of the paper and short articles for 
church bulletins. A large Choir pic- 
ture is included, this year in color, 
which may be overprinted and used 
as a window placard or as a folder. 
This material is furnished in any 
desired quantity. 

We sing in public auditoriums, at 
local civic club luncheons, large 
banquets, high school and college 
assemblies, give sacred concerts in 
churches, and have had a thirteen- 
week series of sponsored TV shows 
in the past four years. We make ap- 


proximately fifty public appearances 
during the school year. 

We travel largely by bus but have 
traveled by train and plane. We have 
a travel code.—a booklet which stress- 
es traveling on time, staying in good 
health, being careful about speech 
and actions, it stresses the idea that 
the Choir must have good salesmen. 
Last year we traveled approximately 
25,000 miles in nine months. Nor- 
mally our average is about 3,000 
miles in nine months, plus a summer 
tour. No matter where or when we 
travel, our ideal is to get comments 
like this one from a hotel nightman 
who wrote in his report: “This is 
the finest group of young people | 
have come in contact with in my 
twenty years with the hotel.” 

Our standing arrangement in con- 
cert is designed to separate singers 
in the same sections, thus it becomes 
a boy, girl, boy, girl arrangement, 
with one person not necessarily at 
the same place each concert. Two 
reasons and one excuse for this 
standing arrangement: (1) to make 
each singer carry his own musical 
load; (2) to acquire a better blend. 
The excuse: it’s so nice to stand be- 
side the girl. Seriously, if a girl be- 
comes ill during a concert, it is so 
easy for her to have a boy escort het 
off stage. 

The purpose and philosophy of 
the Choir is to sing great choral 
music with keen musical perception 
and interpretation, aiming at vocal 
perfection; it is to liberate each per- 
sonality and draw out to its highest 
capacity the ability of each singer,- 
not only musically or vocally, but in 
every personal area. It’s more than 
singing. It’s human engineering. We 
work toward these ideals without 
regimentation, with confidence in 
the singer, depending on him and 
loving him into doing things well. 
We think it works. 
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Each singer is an individual, with 
vocal and personal problems peculiar 
to him. We are interested in his 
achievements, in his failures and his 
joys and sorrows. We work with him 
musically, personally and academi- 
cally to make him a great 
We trv to teach by precept, personal 
exhortation on 


person. 
example, constant 
important points and hard, hard 
work. We believe in the finest per- 
sonal and social behavior, showman- 
ship and musical excellence. 

Chou camp 
whole program. Ten days, just be- 
hold Choir 
Camp at a private lodge built espe 
Hodges Gardens 


is the start of this 


fore school opens, we 
cially for us in the 
near Manv, Louisiana, 100° miles 
south of Shreveport. Here our 49 
singers become a Choir. We build 

corps attitudes, ideas and 
ideals. We eat, sleep, and sing,—sing 
Rehearsals 
are strenuous at camp and all year 
Here the taught how a 


Choir becomes with 


esprit de 
about 6 to 7 hours a day 


singers are 
great, sincere 


teaching of music, voice, theory and 


industrv. We do not take an addi 


tional adult other than the director 


because of our confidence and faith 


in our young singers to keep the 
highest principals of living and sing 
ing. Our boy-girl relationships are 
wholesome in every respect. We ar 


not blue-nosed or  fuddv-duddy 


neither are we loose and vulgar; but 
we like our bovs and girls to enjoy 
company We like to 


We tke 


each others’ 
meals 


honestv and trv to develop 


sing grace betore 


Our Principles 


We teach industry, high musical 
standards in 
much work. We teach gratitude by 
urging our singers to write letters of 
We develop depend- 


Choir job re 


rehearsal, requiring 


appreciation 
ability bv assigning 
sponsibilities, including those of out 
truck driver and his two assistants, 
who are really our advance men with 
our equipment There are many 
othe 
brarian, Historian, Superintendents 
of the Wardrobes, ete 
Checker and 
Medical Kit. Game-box and Station 


erv-box 


responsibilities, such as Li 


Baggage 


workers, care of the 


We create showmanship and style 
by making our performances as pro 
fessional as possible,—emphasizing 


technique—voe al standards 


Stage 
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appearance. We 
P] 


] 
ppeailng persona 


have our singers bow to acknowledge 


ipplause We do not give awards 
for singing in the Choir. \ 
Choir jacket is given each singe 

the end of his first veai After 


l 
that, notes are added Ol the 


jacket 
for each vear in the Choir. Our re 


' 


ward is the satisfaction 


of doing our 


work well. Our purpose is to create 
oes. 


] 


ind eave eo0od will for our coll 


ind our city, to give enjovment to 


our listeners through ereat musi 
well sung, and to give 49 voung 
singers experience which will help 


them to live musical, personal, crea 
lives in the com 


make 


tive, successful 


munity where they thei 
homes 

Each Spring there is a real pull on 
the heart-strings when some of ou 


people leave us. No singer Is eve) 


really out. Thev are never “‘former’ 
or “old” singers, but alwavs mem 
bers. Wherever we give concerts we 
ask our graduate members to join 
us when we sing Palestrina’s Tene 
j rae Fac tae Sunt 

Such a group is more than a 
chorus or a choir. It is an institu 


tion. DP> 


\ useful new public it1O 
North Central Publishing (¢ 
Paul, Minn., is a study gui 
emporary Isi¢ itled G 
Mus I Prepared 
hat s Ried the Univ 
Min CSO Is \ SIN 
Is a compl s 
iwi < } ” 

mm contemporary s 
peal 1 all s I ks 

I) Nation's largest 
ventiol Mid-West 
Band (¢ will he Dece 
17-20, 1958 he Hotel § 
Chicago. Anv school musi 
may yplv for membershi 
ing to Le \\ Petersen 
Secretary, Eas Ith St 
Illinois 

The 344th Annual Meetin 
National Association of Scl 
Music will be held Nove 
28, 29, 1958, at the Hotel 
St Louls Missourl The 
will attract the administrati 
of 225 music schools. Writ 
P. Mitchell, St. Louis Insti 
Music, St. Louis, Missouri 
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ATOA 


SAND DUNE 


By ALAN ABEL 


Novelty Band Number 


wr rors 


CROWD LOVES 
OHIO STATE'S BAND 


By LES EALY 


Columbus Dispotch—reprinted by 
permission 





To the tune of “Serenade to 
a Sand Dune,” written by Alan 
Abel, OSU graduate and New 
York show producer, playing Latin- 
American rhythms, the bandsmen 
formed a huge square at halftime. 

Within the the band 
drummers, using regular drums 
and two special kettle drums, 
staged a mambo-samba dance, the 
likes of which appcrently had 
never been seen before by 82,407 
persons, sixth largest crowd in 
stadium history. 


square 


The crowd applauded and ap- 
plauded. Jack O. Evans, band di- 
rector, and his assistant, Forrest 
D. Stoll, icter said THE OVATION 
WAS THE GREATEST EVER AC- 
CORDED: THE BAND.” 


Also featured by the Ohio State 
University Band at the Rose Bowl 
Game, Pasadena, Calif., 1958. 


eS 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Trumpet |! 

Trumpet |! 

Trumpet I!! 

Trombone | 

Trombone |! 

French Horns (F 

French Horns (Eb 

Baritone Horns (T.C 

Baritone Horns (B.C 

Basses 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Bassoons 

Alto Saxes 

Tenor Saxes 

Baritone Saxes 

Solo Clarinets 

Clarinet I! 

Bass Clarinet 

Percussion Score 

Includes — Tom-Toms 

Cow Bell 
Moracos 
Cymbals 
Bass Drum 
Cloves 
Tympani 

1 Conductor's Score 


BNNUNNONNEA UNNEA ANDW WW 


Full Score 


Extra Percussion Parts 


$15.00 
$ 1.00 
Extra Conductors Score. $ 1.00 
Other Parts (each)...... 40¢ 


Order From 


WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East 4th Street 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 








America’s First 


Steel 


\ TEEL drums originated along the 
J waterfront in Trinidad about 10 
vears ago. Other West Indies Islands 
have started them, but 
have the 
more steel 


claim to 
Trinidad seems to 
claim and certainly has 
bands now than any other island. 
The natives of Trinidad have no 
money to buy regular musical in 
struments and know nothing about 
formal music. But they have rhythm, 
melody and harmony born in them. 
Up ull about 1947 they used bamboo 
sticks of diameters and 
lengths to produce musical notes. 


best 


various 


Bands equipped with these sticks 
would march around the waterfront 
beating out rhythm, But every now 


Band 


and then two rival bands would meet 
and use the sticks to beat each other 
up. The local government finally 
banned the use of the bamboo sticks 

So the natives went to the junk 
piles and got various pieces of metal 
that produced musical notes, brake 
drums from old automobiles, the 
tops of garbage cans, empty gasoline 
drums and other equally improbable 
things. Then the water-front genius 
found that by putting different-sized 
dents in the top of a 55-gallon drum 
he could get several different notes 
out of one drum. The steel band 
was born. 

At first onlv a few notes could be 
drum. Working 


gotten out of one 


yi 


r. 


L 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 
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with a sledge hammer and cold 
chisel, and heating the drum over a 
bonfire, the natives found by trial 
and error how to make drums that 
produced various musical notes. 
There were many trade secrets. Some 
bands could produce notes and tones 
that no other bands could. The pitch 
of any given note varied from one 
band to another. Somebody discov- 
ered that by using the whole 55- 
gallon drum you got a deep bass 
note, but that if vou cut the skirt to 
different lengths you could vary the 
quality and tone of the note. Steel 
bands began appearing all along the 
waterfront, beating out simple mel 
odies (because nobody could read 
music) but unearthly rhythm = (be 
cause it was born in them 


Carnival Contests 


\s the bands grew popularity 
the government set up an annual 
contest, held at carnival time, which 
became the greatest vearly event 
the Island, with 30 or 40 bands com 


peting. Then someone had the ide 


of forming an all-star band from the 
best plavers in each of the competing 
bands. But the all-star band found 
they could produce nothing but dis 
cords, because their drums weren’ 
matched. So thev finaliy decided to 
pool all their trade secrets and make 
i set of matched drums. This gave 
the art a great shot in the arm 
ind soon the range of the ping pong 
drum was extended from 8 to 24 
notes and the range of a complet 
set of drums to four octaves 

The United States Navv now h: 
a steel band of its own, organized 
Rear Admiral Daniel V. Gallery, 
Commandant of the Tenth Naval 
District, with headquarters at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. They call them 
selves “Admiral Dan's Caribbean 
Band” and are also popularly known 
as ““The Pandemoniacs”, Charles A 
Roeper is the leader of the band, 
which is made up of 18 American 
sailors, plaving steel drums made fon 
them in Trinidad. With very littl 
rehearsal they attained a high degree 
of ethciency and have appeared at 
many festivals and local parties of 
all kinds. Admiral Gallery believes 
that his practical example will event 
ually lead to a general recognition 
all over America of the musical val 
ues of that unique ensemble known 


as the steel band. DDD 
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* AMERICA'S 


Dixieland Blues 
For The School Band! 


WANVELAND / DIXIELAND BLUES 


BAND \ BAND BOOK 


\ BLUE BOOK ranged by JOHN WARRINGTON 





— r Ro Clarinet Marmalade 
oe WARRINGTON 





The Most Diversified Contents 
In Any School Band Book! 


OUR SCHOOL 2 
BAND BOOK ) ————ea 


§ UL SF Oe we er tere ’ 
SEMEL () ree of Vem Te OE ee 
Onet ae tamPOw nowe 
WERECTON FAD LE 
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The True Spirit And Sound 
Of The Marching Band! 


MARCH-O-RAMA 
BAND BOOK 


anged by TED MESANG 
The Home Town Bond 
The Great Divide 
Love And Glory 
Uncle Sammy 
The Line-Up 
Yankee Grit 


Magnificent 





A Sparkling Parade Of Pops 
In March-Time! 


MARCHING IN 
SWINGTIME 


Arranged by JOHN WARRINGTON 
Dione I'm Sitting On Top Of The Worid 
Should | Washington And Lee Swing 
| Never Knew Do You Ever Think Of Me 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie Good Night Sweetheart 
When You Wore A Tulip Linger Awhile 
All | Do is Dream Of You China Boy 
Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Blue Maybe 

No! No! A Thousand Times No! 





Price On All Band Books Listed Above 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION © EACH PART 50c © CONDUCTOR (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Cornet or Bb Clarinet Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 799 Seventh Avenue °* New York 19, N.Y 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation leo Feist, Inc . Miller Music Corporatiur 
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. . . JUST RELEASED! 


two “HIT” musicals: 


DAMN YANKEES 


and 


Happy HUNTING 


are now available in addition 
to our parade of outstanding 
Broadway successes for semi- 
professional and amateur 


production: 
THE BOY FRIEND 

BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 

CALL ME MADAM 

DIE FLEDERMAUS 

GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS AND DOLLS 

KISMET 

THE PAJAMA GAME 
WHERE’S CHARLEY 


WISH YOU WERE HERE 


also soon to be released: 


THE MOST MAPPY FELLA 
and 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


For information and terms 


contract: 


MUSIC THEATRE, INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Circle 7-6538 


POLK music is going to school in 
Waco, Texas. The guitar, man- 
dolin and ukulele—instruments close 
to the people but not usually associa- 
ted with halls of learning—are the 
means toward a sound music educa- 
tion for 63 youngsters in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades there. 

These easy-to-learn instruments are 
joining the piano, the strings and 
the wind instruments in the remark- 
able nationwide growth of music as 
a basic phase of education, the 
American Music Conference reports. 

Making come alive with 
these recreational instruments 
the idea of Reo Habern, principal 
of the North Waco Elementary 
School and teacher of the unique 


music 
was 


string class. 

The class was developed as a chal- 
lenge to students who had had no 
interest in music, or who thought, in 
the one sixth-grade bov, 
that singing The 
string class opened new interests for 
these children, and the sixth-grade 
boy now plays both the guitar and 
ukulele,—and plays them well. 


words ol 


was “‘sissified.”’ 


the classes, “All 
musical 


Habern ot 
were doing is awakening 
talent. Once the student gets inter 
on to other, 


Says 


ested, he wants to 
more complicated instruments.” Ha 
bern feels that at least 50 per cent 
of the elementary string students will 


junior 


oo 
= 


become active members of 
high school and high school bands 
and orchestras and points with pride 
to three students who already have 
ordered clarinets 

The the Waco 


music-teaching methods came from 


inspiration of 
a report on an experimental ele 
mentary school being conducted 
jointly by the University of 
and the Austin public school system 
Heading the list of 
teachers can use to enrich classroom 
“Have children a 
company group singing on choral 


autohal P 


Dexas 
suggestions 
instruction is 
instruments, such as the 
and ukulele.” 

Habern gladly accepted and ex 
panded this for he feels, 


“The most pitiful sight I have to 
witness is a group of children sitting 


adv ic ca 


S 


(Continued on page 71 


Photo American Music Conference 
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PRACTICING PIANO 


Herman J. Rosenthal 
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SEPTEMBER, 


Let us set aside a definite time 
each day for playing the plano 
and trv as best we can to follow 
our schedule. 

Let us note the titles of the 
pieces we are studving, for thes 
often give us ideas that will be 
helpful in interpreting the com 
positions 


j 


Let us realize the importance ot 
concentration. The big question 
long” j 


is not “how 


Let us be careful about the 


fingering indicated in the pieces; 
correct’ fingering makes 
work easier and more effect 


Let us use, not al 


yuse the pedal 
Overuse of the pedal is respons! 
ble for so much of the muddy 
playing we hear all too tre 
quently 

strict attention to 


marks 


Let us pay 
the expresston Then 
propel use GIVeSs added color to 
our interpretations and helps 
vitalize our playing. 

Let us observe carefully ow 
note values, for rhythm is the 
Heartbeat of Musi 

Let us practice both hands to 
gether at first. If problems arise, 
we should then practice hands 
separately, 

Let us memorize at least fow 
compositions a semester, for this 
definitely Musician 


ship. 


dey el ps 


Let us remember that through 
regula piano practice we are 
eiven the key that will unlock 
for us the door to the world’s 


great Musical Masterpieces 


1958 

















To Celebrate the Marvel of Christmas 


With Music 


RICORDI OFFERS: 
Laud to the Nativity 


(Lauda per la Nativita del Signore) 
by Ottorino Respighi 
for Soloists, Mixed Chorus and 7 Instruments 
A tender and affectionate account of the Nativity by the famed medieval 


hymnologist, Jacopone da Todi, in a newly published English version 
by Harold Heiberg. 


Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 






qe> 


i Motets for Christmastide 
(4 Motets pour le Temps de Noel) 
by Francis Poulenc 
for Mixed Chorus a cappella 


This French contemporary master fills a magnificent choral canvas with 
the wonder-inspiring story of the Birth of Christ. Published separately: 


i. O Magnum Mysterium 25 
ll. Quem Vidistis Pastores Dicite 25 
Ill. Videntes Stellam 25 
V Hodie Christus Natus Est 25 

(Latin only 

qe> 
’ *. 
Gloria 


by Antonio Vivaldi 
(Elaboration by Alfredo Casella) 
for Solo Voices, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra 
This already established favorite of choruses throughout the nation 
now appears in a fine, singable English version by Joseph Machlis 
Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


qe¢> 


A Christmas Cantata 
(Une Cantate de Noel) 
by Arthur Honegger 
For Baritone Solo, Children’s Chorus, Mixed Chorus, 
Organ and Orchestra 


The illustrious Swiss-French contemporary composer has, in this in- 
stance, fashioned a work of noble proportions. It is provided with Eng- 
lish, French and German texts. 


Piano-Vocal Score 7.00 
Women’s Chorus Parts 75 
Men’s Chorus Parts 75 


Single copies of any of the above may be had for perusal 
by writing to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


(Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada 


G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
16 West 6Ist Street 380 Victoria Street 
New York 23, N. Y. Toronto 2b, Canada 





















MAIL THE ATTACHED 
COUPON TODAY. 


FOUR SPARKLING COLLECTIONS WITH 
MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY 


THE BELFRY BOOK 
of CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


SSA (A Cappella) 


K. K. DAVIS has compiled and arranged 
this group of unusual Christmas Carols for 
Women’s voices. Excellent for church and 


school. Price—$.85 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 
LAND OF CAN’T 


Unison and Two Part 


The rising young composer John Cacavas 
has written this delightful collection of 
modern unison and two part songs about 
subjects that will entertain the elementary 
children. Price—$.75 


Comies gladly 
dent Ou Approval 


MUSIC MEMORIES OF TODAY 
For Unison, SA and SAB 
An outstanding collection of ““Never To Be 
Forgotten Songs” arranged and edited by 
Harry Robert Wilson. Junior High Stu- 
dents will love them. Price—$.85 


THE CHANCEL CHORISTER 
SAB Sacred (with optional tenor part) 


Compiled, revised and edited by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn 


Twelve anthems including works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Handel, etc. Chosen to follow 
the Calendar of the Christian Year. Ideal 
for the Church Choir. Excellent program 
material for the high school choir. 
Price—$1.00 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 W. 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send the items checked on 30 days’ APPROVAL: 


a 
= 
head 
| 

LJ 


hed 


™ THE BELFRY BOOK of Christmas Carols 


MUSIC MEMORIES OF TODAY 
THE CHANCEL CHORISTER 


| IMPOSSIBLE LAND OF CAN’T 


Name (Please Print) 
School -... 
Address .. 


..... State 
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HE repertoire of music written 

specifically for band continues 
to grow not only in quantity but, 
fortunately, in quality as well, Many 
superior compositions are finding 
their way to band concert programs, 
and, with more of our top-flight com 


posers discovering in the band a new 


instrument for reaching great audi 
ences, the band’s future continues 
to look brighter with each ensuing 
veal 

One of the concert band’s most 


powerful influences for the 
ot our 


future 
national music program lies 
in its universal appeal. In the past, 
the band has been responsible for 
introducing many people to musi 
and frequently has stimulated their 
desires for the expansion of thei 
musical appreciation and interests 
Bands always 


have performed fon 


the masses. Find me, if vou can, a 
person who has not been inspired 
by the fine rendition of a stirring 


march. Perhaps it is true that band 


audiences are somewhat less sophis 


ticated than those to be found at 
tending orchestral concerts: how 
ever, they derive great satisfaction 
from listening to the band and usu 
ally find that it has gained a very 
vital place in their musical lives 


Lhe band which possesses COM pe 
tent personnel, performs under the 
baton of a competent conductor and 
presents serious music is thoroughly 
capable of exerting a great cultural 
and educational influence upon its 
players and audiences. It is not sim 
to the orchestra in function o1 


should it at 


ilaa 
in character; neither 
tempt to compete for the same musi 
cal attention. 

The band has its own individual 
orchestra, 


just as does the 


sound, 


SEPTEMBER, 
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Instrumentation 
for the College Band 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 





organ, or choir; the ensemble ts a 
valid one—it can be subtle, refined, 


beautiful, sonorous and powertul, It 
h 


has a distinctive color and 


pe SSESSES 
a universal appeal that is capable 
of being developed in many direc 
tions. It has for some time, particu 
larly during the last twenty-five vears, 
demonstrated its 
With the 


its repertory and the newly acquires 


artistic potentiali 
} 


ties recent development o 


{ 
i 
} 


interest of our best composers, 


pius 
I 


the continued musical growth ol 
band conductors, we may be assured 
of even greater progress in the 


future 


Ihe problem which at present 
| 
seems an insurmountable barrier 1s 
that of instrumentation. The term 


} 


band” even today remains con 
fusing term, particularly as no two 
bands seem to possess identical in 


strumentation. Since its very iIncep 


tion, this has been the band’s most 


common enemy, for without a def 


instrumentation, neither the 


inite 











composer, the publisher nor the con 
ductor can possibly conceive the true 
I 


band sound 
For more than a century the 


torv of the band is one of constant 


experimentation. Even today, within 


. 
our own county, state and national 
boundaries, the band’s instrumenta 


tion remains in a rather chaotic con 


dition. In one instance, there ts the 


idvocate of the large band who 


would include every 


ment ever made, as well as a few sull 


to be 


designed next 


small band” advocate, who would 


reduce the band’s instrumentation to 


mere chamber music ensemble. No 
tin his ce 


natter who is corres 


the fact 


mcepts 
I 


remains that the « 


IM pose 
I 


or arranger, as well as the publisher 


ind the band’s audience, is in the 
niddle 

I he Sane situatlol pl Valls Ul 
Europe, where the French, Italian 
German and Belgian bands likewis« 


have failed through the vears to 


agree upon an international instru 


1 , 
lt f the } 
result of thn I 


mentation. As a 


ditions, the composer, 


to compose a work tol [ile j i 
asks, “Which band?” The arrange 
also is in a state of confusion, for he 


does not know the instrumentation 
of the bands which will perform his 
arrangements. The conductor also 
finds it difficult to know just whi 

arrangement is most etlective for his 
band: and the publisher finds it im 


possible to set up i standard or svn 


phonic instrumentation. I 


ately. the audiences are the final vi 
tims and are not sure of just wha 
instrumentation they will hear when 
they attend a band concert 


For more than a century, the band 


Continued on page %6 


HONOR 


as Official Piano... 


American Pavilion 


Brussels Worlds Fair 























Once again. the world pays tribute to Baldwin. The Baldwin Grand ha 


American Pavilion and American Concert Theatre at the Brussels Worl 


the Baldwin Tone is first choice of those whose standards require the 


BUILT BY 


BRALDWIN 


PIANOS : ORGANS 








PLAYERS 


how 


RECORD 
music teach 


DON’ 
I ers can like the 


records they play for us when they 


know 
expec t us to 


play them on such bad record play- 
know the difference 
we have a good player at home. But 
others might thev might 
think that music is supposed to sound 
that My the 
same records we play at school, but 
different 
he plays them on our hi-fi. 

S.B. (Hig! 


ers. | because 


not, and 


wavy. dad has some of 


they sound mighty when 


\ehool Fre seman) 


JAZZ IS MUSIC 
teachers wake 


il don't musi¢ 

up to the fact that 

music? This is a thing we talked 

ibout last spring at the Music Festi- 

val. Kids from other schools felt the 
we d high 

They teach us “souped up” 


jazz is 


same wa\ o here at our 


S¢ hool 


arrangements of folk music and ar- 
rangements of work songs. But 
when it comes to music that really 


swings, why that’s jazz and has no 
place in school. 


|.R.B. (Hig 


hi School Junior ) 


BASIC TRAINING 


| I SEEMS quite obvious that more 
basic musical training is needed 
the high student 
into music in our colleges. The high 


fo. school going 


school music programs in most sys- 


tems are set up with an emphasis 
on ensemble—band, choir, and or- 
chestra. Even these ensembles are 
slighted! This is all the musical 
training that a student gets from 
high school. In other fields, such as 


science, math and English, excellent 


foundations are being !aid for stu- 


dents who plan to continue in col 


lece. Why can we not have a 
eeneral music theory course and a 
music history course? This would 
50 


ed 


Contributions under this heading are invit- 
( ED. 


students of all kinds. 


from must 





be verv beneficial for Freshmen en- 
tering college. 

\ certain student entering college 
had 


He was verv enthusiastic about going 


a great deal of musical talent 


to college and had a keen desire to 
learn. After 
completely lost because he had not 
had enough background of the fun- 
damentals of theory to pass the first 
semester. Maybe the problem should 
have been solved in private train- 
ing. However, it could have been 
altered a great deal in the classroom. 
Iherefore it is important that high 
school teachers become aware of this 


do about 


one semester, he was 


problem and something 


it! ; ; 
D.R. (University Freshman 


AN INTERPRETATION 


\ USIC is an art,—a method of 
4 communication from one per- 
son to another or from one age to 


another. It is an art of description 
highly colored with feeling, It may 
express or describe varied feelings 
and thoughts from the calm of a 
pastoral scene to the violence of a 


storm, Music is a communication of 


ideas and feelings between indi- 
viduals, between nations and _ be- 
tween races. It may even be con- 


sidered as a written history of man. 
Oppression, lament, sorrow, vic 

romance, 
all 
pressed in music. The sombre mas- 
Finlandia 


tory, jov, love, humor, 


terror, or sarcasm may be ex- 


sive chords of Sibelius’ 
suggest the oppression of the Finns. 
The JOV of our Christmas carols, the 
homage of Handel's Hallelujah 
Chorus, the humor of Mozart's Mar- 
the 
Canio when he sings “Vesti la giub- 
ba,” are all examples of the expres- 


riage of Figaro or sorrow ol 


sion of feeling in music. 

The thoughts and beliefs of peo- 
ple are expressed in folk songs, rites 
rituals. Music may 
such as Beethoven's 


describe a 
Pastoral 


and 
scene 











Symphony, a romantic episode as in 
Schoenberg’s Transfigured Night on 
the loves of the troubadours. 

Lhe 


advanced between people and races 


communication of ideas is 
and nations by music. Examples are 
the Negro folk 
dances and nationalistic music. 
may 
as a history of man. Since creation, 


spirituals, 


songs, 


Finally, music be considered 
music has written a complete history 
of man’s feelings and philosophies 
toward life. The primitive rhythms 
of the cave man terrol 
of the world he lived in; the 
of Bach, Handel and thei 
poraries pictured the powdered wigs 
and the snuff-boxes of the 17th and 
18th centuries. The 
thoven, Tschaikowsky, Chopin and 
other contemporaries of that period 
characterized the pa 
triotism of their world, and no less 


showed his 
musi 


contem 


music of Bee 


romance and 


do our modern complex rhythms and 
dissonant sonorities depict our mod 
ern complex and often chaoti 
world of factories and rapid motion 
that 


can 


To me, music is an 
depict anything that 


express; it is the pouring out of that 


art 
man cares to 
inmost feeling that knows no othe 
than that of The 
must be 


language musi 
listener and the produce 
in perfect harmony to understand 
and feel what the music really 


K.C. (High School 


SANS 


Se 


CHANGING TEACHERS 
JRACTICALLY every college and 


university in the country which 
employs more than one voice teache 
has the problem of students’ fre 
quently changing teachers. In some 
find students running 


schools we 


from one teacher to another almost 
afte1 the 
“right” the 


saving, “The grass looks greener on 


each semester, seeking 


guide. We realize that 


the other side of the fence,” accounts 
for a good deal of this, but failure 


MUSIC 
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to guide students from the begin 
ning of their vocal training is to a 
\s I have 


conversed with teachers and students 


large extent responsible. 


alike, there appears to be a eeneral 
feeling that some students may pro 
eress with one teacher, while they 
may not progress with another. We 
must, therefore, assume that each 
teacher has his place in teaching, 
the real difficulty 
fact that each student 
an individual 


This fact has led to a perplexing 


arising from. the 
learns from 


teaching approach 


question of student-teacher  mis- 


match, which in turn has resulted in 
a state of unrest among students, A 


ly ] 


svstem should be developed which 


would lead to a minimum of teache1 
changes, especially after only short 
periods of instruction, It is my firm 
belief that each teacher 


posse sses a 


teaching which could 


fitted to certain students 


stvle_ of 
The prob 
is one of matching 


lem, therefore, 


students to teachers—a problem to 


which administrators should devote 
considerable attention 


V.E.H. (Graduate J e Ma 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


NE of the 


cumstances 


most distressing cil 
which the college 
must face is the lack of 


clarification of degree 


student 
requlre ments 
objective s 


ac ademic courses listed 


or of specific of particular 
in the school 


} 


catalog The school has the respon 


sibilitv of making as clear, correct 


and complet as possible the broad 
objectives 


of all courses taught with 


in its walls, as well as the specifi 


of each and every de 


} 


school’s duty dé 


there must be a 


requirements 


eree offered. The ES 


not stop here—fo1 


to catalog listings 


and requirements unless the student 


is adequately advised of deviation (s 


strict adherence 


therefrom. By degree requirements 


we mean not just the academic and 
musical courses, of classroom or ap 


plied nature, which a student is ex 


pected to take and pass in his quest 
for a certain degree, but also the 
proficiency requirements plano pro 
ficiency, voice proficiency, sight-read 
ing proficiency, etc.,) or those re 
quirements involving certain prac 
tical skills. 
Speaking with Music 


uppermost in) out 


Education 
students mind, 
we are at a loss to explain the con 
stant belittling of Music 


Continued on page 9b 
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TWO-PART S.A, 


| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
LULLABY OF MARY 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 











TWO-PART S.A. or T.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 








THREE-PART S.A.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 








THREE-PART S.S.A. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 
HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 








FOUR-PART S.A.T.B. 


AWAY IN A MANGER 
HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
JINGLE BELLS 
LET CAROLS RING (with Youth Choir S.A.) 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 








FOUR-PART T.T.B.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 








Price 25c each . Send for FREE Reference Copies! 
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EA COMPLETE TEXT 
FOR ALL GENERAL 
MUSIC CLASSES 
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HY RENSIN 


Part One 
BUILDING A BACKGROUND 


FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 


OF MUSIC 


Songs — How music is produced and 
reproduced — Music Os an ori and ao 
science — How to listen to music — Styles 
in music — Romantic styles — Current 


events in music 


Pout Twe 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


ond books on music 


64 Pages—8', x 11 
Attractively Bound 


Summary of music eras through the ages 
— The Baroque (pre-classical) period — 
The 18th century classical period — The 
bridge between classicism and romoanti- 
cism — The flowering of romanticism — 
The romantic ideolists — Review of the 
opera to the present — The ciassical 
romonticist — Modern musical trends — 
A recommended basic library of records 








Profusely illustrated with charts — pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 
ments. Suggested composers concerts — 
songs to sing. Numerous work sheets on 
notation — musical instruments — styles 
ond periods of music — opera, etc 


PRICE $1.00 


Canada: 


EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 


14 BIRCH AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO, CANADA 
a7 
U.S.A.: 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 WEST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Fifes and Drums 


Are Still Important 


DANIEL R. CHADWICK 


HERE is something about a 
parade that captures the im 
agination of an individual, whether 
adult or child. The stirring musi 
of bands in a parade stirs the feel 
ings and sometimes creates a desire 
to be a participant. Many a young 
ster has dreamed about marching in 
a parade. The writer, as a youngster, 
was a member of a fife, drum and 
bugle corps and plaved the fite. Once 
in a while he would also attempt to 
play a little on the drum. He re 
members marching once in a Veter 
ans’ Day parade and part of his uni 
form consisted of a chromium-plated 
helmet. During a lull in the parade, 
a voungster asked him if he was a 
veteran, and, being all of 12 vears 
of age, he answered in the afhirma 
tive. Eight vears later, in World War 
Il, this was to become a reality 
It never entered the writer's mind 
that one day his experience in a fife 


and drum corps would be put to 
use. During his first vear of teaching, 
a class discussion was being held 
about the American Revolution and 
somehow it got around to the music 
plaved during the war. The writer 
informed the class that he had 
played the fife and had one at hom 
At their request, the fife was brought 
to school and demonstrated. This 
resulted in the youngsters’ asking 
whether or not thev could learn to 
play the instrument. Since it was 
small school, with no instrumental 
program, it was decided to attempt 
to form a fife and drum corps 

The first vear of the fife and drum 
corps proved to be successful so fa 
as the students were concerned. They 
marched in four parades and could 
claim to be the best fife and drum 
corps in the State of Arizona, since 
they were the only fife and drun 
corps in the State \ highlight of 
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the first year was a newspaper story 
in a small town, stating that the unit 
was the best one in the parade. This 
was not really true, but the write-up 
made a big impression on the stu 
dents. 

The writer spent the next three 
vears as one of two teachers in a 
rural school. Once again he formed 
a fife and drum corps, this time with 
15 members; since the whole school 
numbered only 30 students, it was 
quite a sizable percentage. Once 
again the fife and drum_ corps 
marched in local parades and en 
joved the distinction of being the 
only one in the State. 





Getting Uniforms 


This time there was an attempt 
to attain some semblance of a uni 
form suggesting the American Revo 
lution. Since finances were extreme 
lv limited, fancy uniforms were not 
possible. A local Lions Club pur 
chased three-cornered hats for the 
fife and drum corps. The students 
then wore their dungaree pants 
folded at knee length, and had whit 
socks that came to their knees. Silver 
buckles were made from cardboard 
and tinfoil and worn on their shoes 


White shirts were worn with thei 


collars turned under. The cost of 
such a uniform was naturally very 
small 

Someone might remark that such 
experiments could be successful in 


small schools, but that in large 


schools, where instrumental pro 


grams are in effect, there would be 


no need of such an organization 
[he writer has since accepted a posi 
tion in a large school, and by this 
time there is also a fife and drum 
corps in the school, or rather in his 
class It was a challenge tO see 
whether or not you could interest 
students in an instrument which is 
not very often plaved these days. Out 
of a class of 30, the fife and drum 
corps has approximately _ fifteen 
members that would not otherwise 
be engaged in a musical program, 
and thev march in every parade that 
offers the opportunity. They have 
even appeared on a local television 
program. 

Feaching the fife and drum corps 
is a hobby and has been done on 
other than school time. One may 
wonder whether it is worth while to 
attempt to perpetuate fife playing 


(Continued on page 65 















New Highlights for 58-59 
STEPPING ALONG 


For Marching Bands 
Arranged by CHARLES CARTER 










An all-new collection of outstanding compositions — including stirring 
marches, entertaining medleys, pep songs, fanfares and other novelties — all 
presented as originally intended but in simplified scoring for marching bands. 

Send for Free Reference Cornet Book 
Each Part 50c Conductor $1.50 











New Concert Band: 











FANFARE AND FABLE Graham T. Overgard 
Full Band $6.50 Sympho B 1 $8.50 

HORNS A-HUNTING (Horn Trio or Solo with Band Acc Brehm-Leidzen 
Full Band $6.50 Sympho Bend $8.50 

LEGEND OF THE CANYON—Symphonic Poem Victor Lamont 
Full Band $7.50 Sympho Band $10.00 

ROLLON—Overture Pares-Chidester 

Full Band $9.00; Full Band & Score $12.00; Sym. Band & Score $15.00 

SWING OUT SWEET LAND—Cokewalk Singer-Lang 
Full Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $10.00 

TROPICAL TRUMPETS (Trumpet Trio or Solo with Band Acc Lengsfelder-leidzen 
Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $8.50 






New Instrumenta! Solos and Trio: 
with Piano Accompaniment 











PETITE SUITE Clarence Cameron White 
Solo for Bb Clarinet & Bb Bass C et $1.25 
Solo for Eb Clarinet & Eb Alto C 25 
TRUMPET SERENADE—Trio or Solo H. J. Lengsfelder 
$1.75 











New Rhythm Band Books 
By Eva Mirchin 


Two simple, direct and entertaining books that 










rhythm band activity. For use in nursery schools, k ndergartens ana elementary grades 
LET’S HAVE A RHYTHM BAND 
LET’S LEAD A RHYTHM BAND 






























$1.50 Each 
New Choral Releases: 
AMERICA, BEHOLD YOUR DESTINY (SATB Sapienza-Rof .25 
(With Optional Trumpet Trio Obbligato 
AS LATELY WE WATCHED (Austrian Carol) (SSA, SAB, SATB Arr. Ehret .22 
BRIGADOON-—Selection (SSA lerner-Loewe .50 
DRY BONES—Spiritual (SSA Arr. Wallace Norton .25 
HALLELUJAH (SSA) Lewandowski-Cummings .22 
HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HAND—Spiritual 
(SA, SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB Walter Ehret .22 
JOYOUS NEWS TO YOU I’M BRINGING—Christmas (SATB Praetorius-Granville .22 
ONWARD FOR GOD AND MY COUNTRY (SATB F. A. Williams .22 
PRAYER ‘PERFECT, THE (SSA Changing Voice B Stenson-Ehret .22 
TO US IS BORN A LITTLE CHILD—Christmas Proetorius-Granville .22 









FREE —TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Send for Reference Scores of Band Numbers and Reference Copies 
of Choral Releases listed above 
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RCA Building’— Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 
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Just Off the Press 


Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 
This 


ceived for the express purpose 


composition was ‘con- 
of creating a processional or 
recessional march of any de- 
sired length that does not 





need to end abruptly and is 


complete in itself. Ample op- mil 


a quartel ol a 
the 


| States alone have in some way an 


| We L over 
erelaiulii-cMele-Miliel(achi-te Mola! lion people in United 





endings either before or after 
staking the D.C. 


Full Band 
Conductor’s Score 
Extra Parts 


| swered the urge to play a trumpet 
Theu include grade 
high school members of bands and 





numbers and 






$5.00 
1.00 
.40 each 


| bugle corps, amateur trumpeters in 
the 
legion of music educators and teach 





every profession, important 







ers and the professional players, In 





whatever situation these trumpeters 





| have found themselves, most of them 
have studied from the “Arban Meth 
od Book.” It is so well known in the 
field of trumpet playing that it is af- 
“the 









An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 
CONCERT BAND 


by equipped with three valves, came into 


A. L. PHILLIPS 1800's. Its 





fectionately referred to as 





trumpeter’s Bible.” It provides the 





| necessary foundation for the asp 





ing trumpeter’s introduction to the 
but limited 





severely 





distinguished 






repertory of this noble instrument 






The trumpet as we know it today, 





being during the early 
the natural 
curved tube, 





ancestor, 

straight o1 
some malleable metal, extends back 
2000 B.C 


vears 


trumpet, a 





Scored with low woodwinds usually of 


in the 







relate MM alelai CMM liltcela 
tallae Me ialstilee 





into antiquity as far as 
One period of 
around the 17th and 
became a peak in literature and per 
formance. Composers such as Henry 
Purcell, J. S. Bach, Handel, Haydn 
and Hummel, wrote solo 
trumpet pieces and in whose works 





about 250 
18th centuries 







$5.00 
1.00 
40 each 


Full Band 
(@erileltlatel as 
Extra Parts 





Score 






who 




















{rmando Ghitalla is a famous peter 
SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY Cini Gihtnne Orehecive ; 
. - x known also as a recitalist, his wu dua 
FY COMMUUNCMMDE OR TEQIMM) concerts of frumper music including a 
cent success at New York’s Town Hall. His 
1619 BROADWAY playing, with orchestral accompanimen 
may also be heard on Unicorn Records 
New York 19, New York Mr. Ghitaila is a ptonee in the efforts to 
enlarge the repertoire of the trumpet as 


S 





solo instrument 




















} 


the trumpet occupies an outstanding 


position, composed with a particul 


al 
trumpet player's ability in mind. No 
doubt the practice of maintaining 
court musicians and sponsoring com 
posers, which was carried on by the 
nobility of Europe, was most impor 


tant in combining the talents of 
composer and musician alike to pro 
duce this unparalleled era of trumpet 
playing and repertory 

Jeremiah Clarke’s Tru npet Vol 
intary and Purcell’s Trumpet Tunes 
for the then 
Shore family of trumpeters. In 1753 
Valentine Snow (d. 1770 


John Shore, who had allegedly split 


were written famous 


succeeded 


first 
trumpet of the Queen's band. Han 
del’s obbligati in the Messtah, San 
son, Judas Maccabaeus and Trom! 
Suite in D attested to Snow’s ability. 
Gottfried Reiche 
outstanding = as 
plaver. His 
Christmas 


his lip in a performance, as 


Was particularly 
Bach's trumpet 
performances of the 
Oratorio, Vagnificat 
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Mass in B minor and the very diffi- 
cult Brandenburg Concerto No. 2? 
have been chronicled as extraordinar\ 
feats. Telemann’s Suite for Two 
Oboes and Trumpet utilized the 
talents of Johann Caspar (d.1761 

The recently discovered Leopold 
Mozart Concert in D, commissioned 
in 1768 on the occasion of the 
dedication of a new orphanage in 
Vienna, was played by Joh. Schracht 
ner, poet, author and friend of the 
Mozart household. The Concert fo 
Trumpet in E Major by J. N. Hum 
mel and the familiar Concerto fo 

Trumpet in E-flat by Joseph Haydn 
were both written to demonstrate 
the ability of court trumpeter Anton 
Weidinger, who plaved these con 
certos on an instrument of his own 
invention, the keved trumpet. Thi 
natural trumpet of that day being 
without valves, Weidinger’s trumpet 
was furnished with 4 to 6 kevs and 
side holes somewhat resembling the 


, 1} } 
modern saxophone. This allowed the 


use of the hitherto unplavable 


chromatic scale 


Long Interlude 


The Havdn and Hummel Con 
certi were the last of this remarkable 
era. Almost a hundred vears elapsed 
without a single piece of merit being 
composed, During this time the great 
works of Mozart. Purcell, Havdn 


} 


and Hummel lav either | 


owt »? 
neglected. Bach's music for trumpet 
was thought unplavable and when 
programmed was often relegated to 
the clarinet. At the turn of the cen 
tury, however, the upswing began 
The role of the trumpet in sym 
phony orchestras became more and 
more prominent. The classical com 
posers came to realize the dormant 


} 


potentials of the instrument through 


the popular virtuoso cornet band 
soloist and sound idioms of the cornet 
and trumpet in new-born jazz styles 
\s a result, more literature has ap 
neared for the trumpet in the last 
five decades than in all the previous 
centuries of the instrument's exist 
ence. France has been the largest 
contributor and has long placed seri 
ous study of the trumpet on an equal 
level with all other instruments 
Only now is the United States begin 
ning to accept the trumpet artist on 
a par with an artist of the violin 
Here is a list of a few of the better 


(Continued on page 75 
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pool Choral Musio 


A Select List Of Current Choral Releases 


Ain 
Sacred Choral 
THREE PART S.S.A. Festival Series 
BID ME ENTER IN 
BOY WITH A BIBLE 
GOD IS EVER BESIDE ME 
GOD PAINTED A PICTURE 
HAIL MARY (Prayer) 
PRAY FOR ME 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


ANGELUS 
AWAY IN A MANGER 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT (The Beatitudes) 
EVERLIVING GOD 
LET CAROLS RING 
LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE 
LORD MAKE ME AN INSTRUMENT OF THY PEACE 
LORD, NOW LETTEST THOU THY SERVANT DEPART IN PEACE 
OH, LORD, RULER OF THE UNIVERSE 
THERE'S A MELODY IN YOUR HEART 


Uy 3 


THREE PART S.S.A. 


BIRD SONG 
FIDDLE-DEE-DEE 
HASTEN THE DAY 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
MARRIED TO A MERMAID 
PIZZICATO POLKA SONG 
THEY CALL IT AMERICA (But | Call It Home) 
TOMORROW LAND 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
HI-LILI, HI-LO 
LAURA 
TIME FOR PARTING 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG 





Price 25c each 
Send for FREE Reference Copies and CHORAL THEMATIC CATALOG 
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WHAT PRICE MUSIC APPRECIATION? 


(Continued from page 9) 


eve to hoisting me from the slough my present degree of musical lit- 
of my musical illiteracy. We strug- eracy. In our beginning vears I ac 
eled through a few lessons, and then companied him to symphony con 
one day I suddenly let my hands fall certs and recitals, chiefly for the ma- 
with a bang to the keyboard, swung _ jor pleasure of an evening quietly 
on my chair and tousled my hus-_ beside him, often planning a short 
band’s hair. The lesson ended in a storv or thinking in terms of the 
free-for-all nonsense scuffle,—-my hus- development of a novel in the writ- 
band doubtless relieved that I had ing. It was pleasant to let the sounds 
led the way out of a cul de sac. from the stage flow around me like 


However, it is to him that I owe the air I breathed and as little 








Suggestions for your 
Christmas Program 


Christmas—Iits Carols, Customs and Legends 75 familiar and uncommon carols 


plus authentic information valuable for programming 60 cents 


Christmas Carolers' Book in Song and Story Over 50 carols from many lands 
plus the fascinating stories of their origit 60 cents 
Here We Come A-Caroling Simple SA arrangements for grade level and up 
with colorful accompaniments for every cerol 0 cents 
The Treble Caroler Carols of various ceuntries and types arranged for SSA 


so cents 


S.A.B. Carols for Christmas An out carol collection for the changing 
voice or adult group 75 cents 
Noels with Descants Carols gain new beauty, your program gains added in- 
terest with these splendid descants. SATB or SA. 50 cents 
Christmas Carols for Male Voices Traditional spirit is maintained in this fine 
ITBB collection SS cents 


BAND BOOK 
Christmas Winds 20) Christmas fz n easy arrangements for solos, en- 
Parts 50 cents 


sembles, and full band. 








Besides thes» publications 
we have fine Christmas 
music in Octavos 

We'll be glad to send you 
FREE Octavo miniatures 


SCHMITT, HALL & McCREARY company 








PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


rrr rr rr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rorer 


God's Greatest Gift 


for soli, mixed chorus 


juniors and congregation. 


organ accompaniment. 


by JOHN DRESSLER 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
PRICE $1.50 Glen Rock, N. J. 
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heeded. Yet when I regarded my 
companion I felt cheated. He was 
listening, with complete attention, 
pleasure and appreciation 

His methods were subtle. He de 
veloped the habit of saying to me 
before the concert something like “I 
want vou to listen for the third 
movement in Beethoven. It contains 
the most beautiful passage in the 
symphony.” Then he would alert me 
to its coming by a slight pressure of 
the hand. Or he would describe the 
circumstances under which one of 
the compositions we were going to 
hear was written. For piano concerts 
we always had seats that gave us the 
best view of the kevboard, and he 
would whisper: “Watch his left hand 
in the next movement. It will carry 
the melody.” He led me into deeper, 
darker musical passages by way ol 
the melodies, which I likened to the 
blossoms on the trees that grew on 
the sunlit edges of the dark forest 

Years of this kind of gentle induc 
tion have been rewarding. I know 
mv wavy about now, musically. I even 
attend symphony concerts and seri 
ous recitals for mv own unadulter 
ated enjoyment 

\las, there is no one to nudge me 
when the most exquisite passages are 
about to come along. My path-findet 
into the enchanted forest of beautiful 
sound is gone now. But “the melody 


lingers on.” DDD 


CRESCENDO 

The melody was thin, a beckoning 

From endless distances that yet must 
call 

My wandering attention, reckoning 

Without the fact that music could 
enthrall 

My ever waking senses like a drink 

Of coolest water ... so I heard it all 

The great celestial spheres could 
scarcely link 

[The magic of their morning song, 
unless 

The universe was balanced to the 
wink 

Ot moment meeting moment 
\cquiesce 

To such a thought, and know then 
how it knelled 

And how the music neared 
seemed to bless 

The song became a symphony 
swelled 

To ecstasy for me unparalleled 


Mildred I lé lde) 
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IMAGINATION HELPS 


(Continued from page 30) 


director, arranger, drill master, 
choreographer, public relations man 
and impresario. He must be all these 
in order to produce those weekly 
shows that should have impact, pre- 
cision, well-played music, and, above 
all, should be built upon a clever, 
“original” theme. 

This last item is a major problem 
for directors. Many among us have 
wearied of the task of coming up 
with seven or eight new ideas, year 
after year, and have succumbed to 
the practice of doing one of last 
vear’s shows, or of “borrowing” a 
show from a fellow director. One of 
the standard greetings of the pro 
fession is, “Do you have any good 
show ideas?” 

Some directors’ associations have 
sponsored, with some success, idea 
exchanges. These, of course, are al- 
ways last vear’s shows. New shows 
are guarded as jealously as next 


vear’s car models. 


Packaged Shows 


Io be sure, the director can rely 
on packaged or “store 


shows. Many such shows, incorporat- 


bought” 


ing the necessary feature of adapt 
ability, have appeared in recent 
vears. They are invaluable for the 
beginning director or for the direc 
tor who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to write his own. The 
trend is, however, to build shows 
from the ground up—“dreaming up” 
a theme, devising the sequences and 
formations, and arranging the music 

This matter of “dreaming up” a 
theme appears to be the major stum- 
bling-block. Despite an agonizing 
amount of time and mental energy 
expended on the search for original 
ideas—‘“‘waiting for lightning to 
strike,” a colleague terms it—the dis 
couraging fact is that this year, as in 
previous years, the public can look 
forward to being assaulted with 
shows that belabor the obvious, that 
repeat the old clichés, that are, in 
short, unimaginative. 

The lack of imagination shows up 
most clearly in the titles, one class 
of which might be called the ‘Fill 


In The Blank Space” variety { 
Musical Salute to—, A Musical 
Tour of——, A Musical Impression 
of——, etc., ad nauseam. Some other 
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trampled topics are: The Seasons, 


The Hours of the Day, The Moon 
and Stars,—all with the most obvious, 
if appropriate, formations and 
tunes. 

Now obviousness in itself is a 
necessary element. Simplicity is a 
keynote. Tunes must be familiar and 
formations immediately recogniz- 
able. “I design my shows,” 
director, “for a crowd with the ave1 


age mentality of a twelve-year-old.” 


Sayvs one 


Such cynicism might have been 
justified a few years ago, but our 


present-day football audiences are a 


4 


Unusual 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Spring-Summer 1958 


ROBERT DI DOMENICA—Fiute Sonata flute and pia 2.50 
BEETHOVEN—Allegro and Minuet two flutes 00 
BIZET—Carillon two flutes and pia 90 
BIZET—Oboe Solo from the Symphony in C Major boe and pia 9 
Adagio, 2nd movement 
HAYDN—Sonata in D Major two clarinets 00 
BIZET—Carillon two clarinets and pian } 
BIZET—Carillon four clarinets—sc&pts a 
2 Bb clarinets, Eb Alto Clarinet and Bass Clarinet 
or 4 Bb Clarinets (4th opt Bass Clarinet 
BACH—Prelude No. 12 in Vol. 1, Well Tempered Clavic c 
for four saxophones—scOpts 90 
2 Eb Alto and 2 Bb Te Saxophones 
r 2 Eb Alto, Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone Saxophones 
PERGOLES!I—-Sonata No. 12 Trumpet and Pia 5 
BENDA—Sonata in F Major Trumpet and Pianc 85 
RACHMANINOFF—-Polka Italienn Cornet and Pia 65 
SHOSTAKOVICH— Satirical Dance from ‘’The Bolt’’..Cornet and Pia 80 
MAHLER-OSTRANDER—Trombone Solo from the Mahler Third 
Symphony (Ist movement [Trombone and Pia 2 
BACH-OSTRANDER—Three Advanced Studies Trombone & 4 
A Version of the Unaccompanied Flute Sonata by K. P. E. Bach 
VIVALDI—Concerto in A Minor Trombone and P 2.5 
RAPHLING—Piano Sonata No. 3 2 
MAGANINI—Shenandoah for Brass Ensemble—scGpts 2.0 
ALBUM OF CLASSICAL SONATAS FOR VIOLA AND PIANO 3.0 


Edition Mudsicus — New York 








more discerning lot. The decisions ot 
such groups as to the merits of a 
performance can often mean the dif- 
ference between a young director’s 
success or failure in a community. 
If the director chooses an over- 
worked theme on which to base his 
show, he has two strikes on him 
from the start. 

So far, we have discussed the dan- 
gers implicit in choosing subjects 
that are overdone. It is just as pos- 
sible. however, to err at the other 
topical 


extreme,—in choosing i 


theme, a theme concerning a cul 


By 


L. G. Simon 
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rent fad or 

We never lack for examples. Two 
years ago, no season was complete 
without a Rock and Roll or Calypso 
show. Last year, after the Russians 
had announced the successful launch- 
ing of their first satellite, there was 


craze. 


a concerted rush to be first with a 
Sputnik show. So far as I know, the 
a well-known university 
with one in 
record olf 


winner Was 
band which came out 
than 
some sort. It was a good show and 


less two weeks,—a 


would have been much imitated had 


not the season’s end been at hand. 








wherever there is fun... 
week-end cottage . 





Can. Rep.: Hough & Kohler, Ltd., 468 King St.W., Toronto 2-B 


A HOHNER Accordion 
belongs where there’s fun! 


A Hohner Accordion should be required equipment 
a motor boat... 
. . beach, yacht, ski or country club... 
parish or community hall . . . resort hotel. 

No other instrument prov ides such infectious gaiety as 
an accordion—and no other accordion provides such uni- 
formly superior craftsmanship and prestige, is so in tune 
with modern living and so easy to play as a Hohner Accor- 
dion. Send for catalogs and sales helps. 


M. HOHNER, INC. 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Although this is being written in 
early Summer, it seems safe to pre- 
dict for the Fall a plethora of shows 
built around two very topical 
themes, Purple People Eate and 
The Music Man. Both have a good 
potential for clever show material, 
and if a director can score a 
and be the first in his area 
either, more power to him. However, 
I am afraid that football fans are 
fated to hear Seventy-Six Trombones 
at least seventy-six times, and to see 
one-horned, 


“beat” 
to do 


many many one-eyed, 


purple paprer mac hé monsters shaim- 
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bling down the field. 

Being able to predict the dire con- 
sequences of unimaginative show- 
planning, how can we go about stim- 
ulating the imagination to provide 
fresh, off-beat talked 
to several directors shows | 


have admired and asked them thei 


ideas? I have 


whose 
formula. There were, of course, many 
different spontaneous in 
spiration, group ideas that developed 


answers 


over a period of time, suggestions 
from the like. But 
somewhere along the line, someone 
little dif 


outsiders and 
used his imagination in a 
ferent wavy. 


Seek Inspiration 


go about getting an 


How does one 


inspiration? To say, “Use vou 
imagination,” is as senseless as sav 
ing, “Don’t worry,” or, “Don’t be 
nervous.” We cannot turn these in 


tangible abilities or disabilities on 
and off at will 
I do 


assuming a certain frame of 


' 


believe, however, that by 


mind we 
favorable conditions fo1 


can induce 


bringing the 
} 


into play. Since we all tend to think 


imaginative powers 


and do the most obvious thing first, 


we should pause, look at the every 


stand back a bit, 


hings 


dav world, but 
then, like a painter, trv to see t 
from a different angle, in a different 


light, from a different perspective, 


and, using the imagination, recreate 
some of the incongruous elements 
into a pattern that is new and 
fresh. >>> 
‘ iH | i 
Ml i D M gl 
Indiar ‘ Te ( g ] 
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The second annual Edwin Franko 
Goldman Commission for an original 
band work has been awarded to Vit 
Giannini, composer of the 

The Tam ng of the Shrew. 
Faculty of the 

Music. Mr. 
Prelude 
dui 


torio 
opera, 
and a member of the 
Manhattan School of 
Giannini’s composition, a 
and Allegro, was performed 
ing the past summer by the Gold 
man Band, Richard 
Franko Goldman, and is also sched 


uled for a recording. 


conducted by 
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A NEW LOOK 


(Continued from page 30) 


Thus four of one type of instrument 
frequently equals six of another type. 


Then, if we stop to recognize the dif- 


ference in the individual players’ 
tone projection, things become even 
uncertain. However, after giv- 


problems much thought 


more 
ing these 
and consideration, ] 
in recommending nine-voice 
ments for marching bands. Of course 
it is possible to stylize arrangements 
but, 


feel confident 


arrange 


individually to fit a given band, 


as compared with all arrangements 


I have heard, this new nine-voice 
plan seems to be applicable to all 
situations, including any size of 
band and any variety of musi¢ 


Six-Voice Arrangement 


In 1946 Professor Manley R. 
Whitcomb, Director of the Ohio 
State Band and at present Director 
of Bands of Florida State University, 
conferred with me regarding the 
simplification of arrangement struc 


ture and modification of parts 
Herein was born the now, popular 
six-voice arrangement. Many times I 


now regret having instigated this svs- 
tem, 
therefore is unsound for the average 
Certainly Whit- 


comb’s idea was a step in the right 


as it is frequently misused and 


band. Professor 


direction, as it pioneered an entire 
new area of sound ‘conception, thus 
marching band a distinct 
Every art 
rectly use its own particular medium 
of expression; thus it is 
sume that the 
marching band will be different from 
that of the concert band 


giving the 
sound of its own. must cor- 
safe to as 


best sound for a 


Perhaps more discussion concern- 
ing the faults of arrange 
ment will help clarify the reasons 
for adopting a nine-voice system. At 
the same can 
formal arranging stvle 
practical 

Io begin with, the 
parts is good in that it intensifies the 
line, thus allowing bands to 
maximum efficiency in 
ness. Unfortunately this svstem of ar 
ranging, while serving us in this wavy, 
against the arrangement’s 
When vou reduce 


a six-vol 


time we learn why a 


may be im 
reduction of 


voice 


reach loud- 


is working 
harmonic interest. 
parts you also reduce both harmony 
and Next, the six-voice 
arrangements that are 


tone color. 
usually writ 
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ten and published also eliminate 
rhythmic interest by doing away with 
When _ both 


interest are 


horn 
rhythmic 


afterbeats, etc. 
and harmonic 


removed from music, the effect usual 


lv lacks emotional drive. The six- 
voice arrangement enjoys only one 
other interest possibility besides 


melody and that is in voice progres- 


sions such as the counter-melody 
This is a most important problem, 
must be 


for a six-voice arrangement 


conceived with the utmost composi 
if the 


musical interest, 


voice lines are 


tion technique 
to carry the 


amazed bv the 


arrangements are 
that they are 
most difficult 


Six-voice apt to 


become paradox in 


the easiest and yet the 


to write. They are considered the 
easiest because anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of theory can 
write one. But how does it sound? 
When you answer this question you 
will know why they are also the 
most dificult to do. Yes, one must 
be a very competent writer before 
his six-voice arrangements will be 


musically interesting 


Incidentally, I am continually 


methods band direc 





(SATB) (10618) 


(SATB with SAB soli) 


Latest choral 
publications for 


Christmas 


THE BABE (EI rorro)—Mexic 


CAROL OF A ROSE—Daniels—(SSA) ( 
DECK THE HALL—Heath—(TTBB) (10613) .25 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS—Dougherty—(SATB) (10616) 25 
THE FRIENDLY BEAST—Medieva! Engiish Christmas Carol 
(10610) 25 

IHR KINDERLEIN KOMMET (0 come, little children)—(SAT 


ristmas lullaby 
.25 


10632) 20 | 


20 


with accompaniment of two soprano recorders) (10612) 
| SING OF A MAIDEN—15 Century English Carol 

(SATB) (10611) .25 
A LITTLE CHRISTMAS CANTATA—Serly—For audience and 

orchestra or piano, based on a quodlibet ‘‘The First 

Nowell & Away in a Manger’’ (10614) ae (| 
MARY'S SLUMBER SONG—Grove—Silesian folk song. 

(SATB) (10624) .20 

From the Robert Shaw Choral Series 
ANGELS WE HAVE HEARD ON HIGH (arr. Shaw-Parker) 

(SATB) (718) .25 
AWAY IN THE MANGER (arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (719) .25 
THE FIRST NOWELL (arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (714) .25 
HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING — Mendelssohn — 

(arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (728 .25 
IN HEAVEN A ROSE WAS BORN-Rowley—(SATB) (698) .25 
IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR (arr. Shaw-Parker) 

(SATB) (717) .25 
JOY TO THE WORLD (arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (712). .25_—| 
O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL (arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) | 

(716) 25 | 
SILENT NIGHT (arr. Shaw-Parker) (SATB) (715) .25 












releases 


number. 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 
directors on request for any of the new choral 
Ksted on this page. 
your sample copies by giving the octavo 


to choral 


Please request 








3 East 43rd Street 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17, N. Y 




















tors use to select their marching- 
band music. Usually a band director 
will try a piece inside. Quite 
often my published shows will be 
featured by clinic bands playing in- 
side. Normally people first hearing 
my music under these conditions im- 


out 


mediately decide that the balance is 
very poor, therefore, I am undoubt- 
edly a poor arranger. I enjoy point- 
ing out that I want my arrangements 
to sound unbalanced because if they 
sound well inside they could not pos- 
sound balanced outside, 
where I intend them to be performed. 
Go outside to judge field music. 


sibly well 


The nine-voice 
tem I have been using recently has 
many practical advantages over other 
types of arrangements for marching 
band. First, it allows us greater har- 
monic interest without sacrificing 
loudness. Second, it permits greater 
rhythmic interest. Third, it is a more 
perfectly balanced system than any 
other for bands performing out- 


side. DDD 


arrangement SYS- 


Jack Lee is director of bands at the 
{rizona. He is 


: ‘ 
bands and as an 


University of well known as 


writer of music for 


a 
author of publications on the marching 


band. 











NEW CHORAL COLLECTION! 





15 get-together songs 
CONTENTS: 
The 


Oh! Lemuel; Time Enough; 


(04030) Price 


OF OLD FAVORITES! 


LETS SING A SONG 


Arranged by 
ARTHUR O. ANDERSEN 


arranged for 
with piano. An excellent variety containing many old favorites. 
Aloha Oe; Bob White; Dedication (Widmung) ; 
Erie Canal; Flowers That Bloom In the Spring; Happy 
New Year; In Good Old Colony Times; In the Gloaming; Let 
Me Know; Love’s Old Sweet Song; None But the Lonely Heart; 
Willow, 


TWO NEW FIELD FORMATIONS 


Soprano, Alto, Baritone 


Yuletide. — 


-49 


Tit-Willow; 





U.S. AIR FORCE 


Army Air Corps 


Music adapted and arranged by 
HOWARD E. AKERS 


Two new field formations for each by 


AL WRIGHT 
“U.S. Air Force” musical ar- An easy, interesting arrange- 
rangement is interesting, solid ment of “Betty Co-Ed” with two 
and easy. Formations are sim- , : ‘ 
ple and effective. flexible yet simple formations. 
Q2389 Full Band 2.00 Q2388 Full Band 2.00 


NEW...FOR PARADE + FIELD + FESTIVAL +» CONCERT 


BETTY CO-ED 





the 


street, 


His Honor 
Military Escort 
The Footlifter 
Parts, each .50 





“UNCLE” HENRY FILLMORE'S 


ALL-PURPOSE BAND BOOK 
Adapted and arranged by 
HOWARD E. AKERS 


Here under one cover are twenty-six of Henry Fillmore’s fa- 
mous titles adapted and arranged to “Sound” on the field, on 
or on the stage. Every single player’s part (horns 
included) contribute to the solidarity of this unusual collection. 
All are easy to play. Here are a few of the famous titles: 

The Klaxon 
Men of Ohio 


CARL FISCHER, .- 


BOSTON ° 


CHICAGO ° 


Lassus Trombone 
Americans We 
Have A Little Fun 


Conductor 1.50 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


DALLAS 























ACCORDIONS TEST 
JUVENILE CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 38) 


chestra work. 

In choral work, for example, the 
accordion has the ability to sustain 
and swell with the human 
The instrument can demonstrate 
pitch and interval relations, dynamics 
and releases. The difference in pitch 
and female 


voice. 


register between male 
voices can also be demonstrated on 
the accordion. 

In band and orchestra work, the 
accordion has particular value fot 
the small school. The accordion can 
blend with and augment almost any 


section of the band or orchestra. 


Various Effects 


Thus the instrument can be 


used 
to provide balanced instrumentation 
in the small school band or or- 
chestra. For the larger school, the in- 
strument used in full ac- 
cordion effect to give accent to the 
rhythm back 
eround well balanced 
band or 


valuable in 


can be 


and provide color 
Even in the 
orchestra, the accordion 1s 
emphasizing certain 
parts. 

The long 
established as one of the 


instruments. It is 


accordion has been 
most pop 
ular recreational 
this basic popularity that led music 
educators and composers to consider 
using the instrument in more formal 
music. 


In the last ten vears, the versatil 


itv of the instrument has been dis 
covered and, to some extent, de- 
veloped for band and _ orchestral 


work. Sheet-musi« parts for the ac- 
cordion are more plentiful than evet 
before. Band and orchestra directors 
that 
contain an 


have discovered even those 


scores that do not ac- 
cordion part can be adapted to the 
reinforce 


instrument by having it 


and accent the brass, woodwind or 
string section. 

The portability of the instrument 
is a most desirable feature in  prac- 
tically 


This portability, combined with the 


any school music situation. 


accordion’s almost unlimited musical 
versatility, indeed makes it a most at- 
tractive instrument for inclusion in 


the public school’s music cur 


riculum. >>> 
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MUSIC vs. DELINQUENCY 
Ida Elkan 


OYS and girls who are busy read- 

ing and playing piano music at 
home cannot be outdoors at the same 
time committing crimes. All parents 
dream about giving their children a 
musical education. Parents who have 
enjoyed the study of the piano in 
their vouth, especially the great 
works of the masters, alwavs try to 
have their children follow in thei 
footsteps. Indeed, such parents often 
play duets with their children (four 
hands at one piano), or arrange for 
chamber music sessions in their 
homes, inviting their friends to join 
in this activity. This cultural pas 
time brings parents and children 
into closer companionship. Musical 
activity in the home makes it a place 
of social entertainment,—a __ place 
where bovs and girls like to invite 
their friends for an evening or afte 
noon of fun. Then parents need not 
ask the eternal question: “Where 
are my children spending their time 
tonight?” 


Publie School Piano 


We Americans have the finest edu 
cational system in the whole world 
and it would be quite easy to in 
clude piano-playing in the public 
school as part of the regular curricu 
lum. In Dearborn, Michigan, where 
I held the position of Director ot 
Piano Class Instruction, 10,000 chil 
dren were given free piano lessons, 
during school hours, for which they 
received credits on their report 
cards. I conducted frequent assem 
blv concerts with students learning 
to play piano in school (there were 
15 schools) and we had sight-reading 
contests at the end of the term, at 
which the children could win prizes 
Students competed behind screens, 
and the other children, who did not 
compete, acted as judges. I had not 
heard of one case of juvenile delin- 
quency while I was there. Many of 
the well-to-do parents of Dearborn 
were pleased to learn that their 
children enjoved the free piano les- 
sons in school. Some of them would 
never have known their children had 
talent for music, if they had not re- 
ceived these lessons in school. We 
cannot afford to allow our boys and 
girls to be illiterate in music, “the 
universal language.” Piano-playing 
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should be made a “UST” in all the 
public schools of our country. 

Since the modern piano with its 
88 kevs produces the pitch of all the 
instruments of a full symphony or- 
chestra, it is the most important in- 
strument upon which to start a 
musical education, with maximum 
results in the shortest period of time. 
Piano sight-reading is the founda 
tion for learning to play other in- 
struments, as well as to sing. 

Some parents do not want to sub 
ject their children to the “mental 


ra ~. ee i 
a ‘ 4 - i 
~~! - ee. / 
_& oTiea. , aoe 
a —_ 


Yi 


<i ~~ > - —_ 
n'y _—— a 


and physical torture ’ of practicing 
in order to memorize their piano 
pieces, as they themselves suffered 
in their vouth. This is no longer the 


procedure of learning to play the 


} 
t 


piano, since the ombination of ‘ear- 
training and sight-reading has 
proved successtul, reg: rdless of age 


r talent or even the personal pos- 


( 


session of a plano 
. - } 
Piano-plaving in the public schools 


» to round out the education 


will hel; 
of our boys and girls. Delinquency 


re 


cannot co-exist with musical culture 





STRAIGHTEN OUT 
All Your Tuning Problems 


THESE 3 BETTER WAYS 


Here are the th 
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Things You Should Know About... 











APPOINTMENTS Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, announces the 
following new faculty appointments 
for 1958-59 to its Conservatory of 
Music, David R. Robertson, Direc- 
tor: DeVere Moore, Assistant Prof. 
of Woodwind Instruments and Mu- 
sic Education; John Dalley, Instruc- 
tor in Violin, member of the Oberlin 
String Quartet; Evelyn McGarrity, 
Instructor in Marv Ann 
Dananberg, Instructor in Piano; and 
Ballinger, Assistant to the 
Director . Peter Mennin has left 
Juilliard to assume directorship of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore Ulvsses Kav, well- 
known editorial ad- 
visor for Broadcast Music, Inc. 
(BMI), will be one of six American 
composers to visit the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics this fall 
in the recently established United 
States-Soviet Exchange Agreement. 
Other composers chosen to partici- 
pate are Norman Dello Joio, How- 
Hanson, Peter Mennin and 
Sessions rhe NAMM 
from Boston to 
San the election of 
Clay Grandson of the 
founder of Sherman Clay and Com- 
pany, Mr. Sherman is Chairman of 
the Board of Directors and Finance 
Committee of the West's oldest mu- 
sic house The Royal Conserva- 
Music of the University of 
Toronto announces the appointment 
of Aksel Schiotz to the Voice Faculty 
and of Dr. Myron Schaffer as As- 
sistant Professor of Music Ida 
Elkan elected as the first 
woman member of the American So- 
ciety of Music Arrangers. She has 
specialized in the teaching of sight- 
reading and arranged much music 
for the piano with this objective 
Everett Gates has been ap- 
pointed associate chairman of the 
Music Education Department of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
according to Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Director of the School Miss 
Kathleen Crawford of Chicago, a 
graduate student at Chicago Mu- 


Singing; 


Stanley 


composer and 


ard 

Roger 
presidency moves 
Francisco with 


Sherman. 


tory oft 


has been 
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sical College of Roosevelt University, 
has won a Fulbright scholarship to 
continue het next 
vear in Salzburg, Austria... 


studies abroad 


~ 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
—— Isidore Cohen replaces Robert 
Koff as second violinist of the Juil- 
liard String Quartet. Mr. Koff will 
join the faculty of Brandeis Univers- 
itv . . . fwo major organizations of 
college and university music teachers 
have merged into a single organiza- 
tion to be known as the College Mu 
sic Society. The purpose of the new 
College Music Society is to “gather, 
consider, and disseminate ideas on 
the philosophy and practice of mu- 
sic as a part of liberal education in 
colleges and universities.”” All teach- 
ers of music in the college field are 
eligible for membership in the new 
society Indiana University 
School of Music announces the ap- 
pointment of two artist-teachers of 
strings to the faculty: Ede Zathur- 
eczky and Janos Starker. Both are 
graduates of the Budapest Academy 
of Music. Mr. Zathureczky was the 
partner of Bela Bartok and Erno von 
Dohnanyi in sonata recitals. Mr. 
Starker made his debut at _ the 
Hollywood Bowl] in 1957 Foun 
major attractions will be presented 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, during 1958-59. The 
National Symphony Orchestra of 
Denmark will present the opening 
concert November 14, 1958. The 
second program will be a piano re- 
cital by Andre Tchaikowsky, 23- 
year-old Polish pianist, January 16, 
1959. The Roger Wagner Chorale 
sings on February 6, 1959. Six 
new courses have been added to the 
offerings of the university’s Depart- 
ment of Music: Symphony, Sacred 
Choral Music, Keyboard Music, 
Secular Music of the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the Baroque 
periods . 


AWARDS — The Du Pont Em- 
ployees Concert Band, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has announced that Wil- 
liam Schmidt, Angeles, is the 
winner of its first composition con 
test. Schmidt will receive a_ prize 
of $100 for his Concerto Breve for 
Brass and Band. E. Russell Wil- 
liams, Jr. is conductor of the 50- 
piece Du Pont Band . . . The Col- 
lege-Conservatory of Music of Cin- 
cinnati has conferred an Honorary 
Doctor of Music Degree on Jack M 
Watson of the Indiana University 
School of Music. Dr. Watson con 
ducts the Music Educators’ Round 
Table for Music Journal Fred- 
erick Fennell, conductor at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, 
New York, was cited on Veterans 
Day “for his contribution to the 
people of America for arranging 
high fidelity recordings of patriotic 
music” by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, through the Monroe County 
Chapter in Rochester Easley 
Blackwood, 25-year-old Indianapolis 
composer, has majo1 
awards, has been appointed an in 
structor in the Department of Mu 
sic of the University of Chicago 

Dr. Eugene Ormandy, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will re- 
ceive the Distinguished Service 
Award of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company on October 10. The 
award was established for the first 
time this year and will be pre- 
sented annually to a Philadelphian 
who has distinguished himself in ad- 
vancing music appreciation 
achievement in the field of opera. . . 


Los 


who won 


and 


oe 


CONTESTS AND AUDITIONS — 
The Composers Press, Inc., 1211 Dit- 
mas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, New 
York, offers a royalty contract for 
the winners of their 1958 Publica- 
tion Award Contest. Subjects for 
compositions are as follows: Trio 
for Flute, B-flat Clarinet and Piano; 
Trumpet or Trombone Duet; French 
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Horn Solo with Piano; Anthem: 
Piano Teaching Piece; Overture for 
Symphonic Band 

November 15, 1958 
for an original Band Composition is 
sponsored the High 
School Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
offering $200 cash and publication 
Summvy-Birchard Publishing Co 
Address all inquiries to James Croft, 
Director of Bands, High 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin The 
Sixth Frederic Chopin International 
Competition will get under way on 


Feb. 22, 


Final deadline is 
Competition 


bv Senior 


Zand, 
by 


Senior 


the composer's birthday, 


1960 and will continue’ through 
March 13th. It is open to young pi 
anists of all nations who are from 16 
to 30 vears of age 


Another interna 
tional competition is for plastic art 
works and connectec with 


posters 

Chopin themes Inquire at 2640 16th 

Street, N. W. Washington, D. (¢ 

The Marguerite Long Jacques Th 

baud International] Competition will 
June 

29, 1959, open to young pianists 


take place 1n 
June 


Paris from 15 to 


and violinists of all countries, born 
between Jan. 1, 1927 and Jan. 1 1944 
For all information write to th 
Secretary General for the Competi 
tion, 46, rue Molitor Paris (16). 
~~ 

HI-FI Fisher Radio Corpora 
tion of New York announces a con 
plete new line of  stereophoni 


phonographs and radio-phonographs 
I 
Four models feature stereophonic 


; : 
radio-phonographs complete in one 


ls equipp d with 
j 


Cs 


cabinet: five mode 
stereophonic controls and cartric 
Fisher Model 

(Amplifier-Speak 
er System. There is also a new Model 
30-C Master Audio Control 


complete preamplifier and 


for use with the 560 


Stereo Companion 


with 


control 


facilities for one stereo channel o1 
monaural svstem Maas-Rowe 
Carillons of Los Angeles, America’s 


largest manufacturer of organ chimes 


and electronic carillons, has de 


veloped a new tone cabinet for 


electronic organs which also serve as 
a hi-fi stereo system for reproducing 
the new 45 45 stereo records and 
Speed Eeez Products of Hol 


lvwood offer a new item that makes it 


tapes 


possible to thread and play a tape re 
corder instantaneously. The Speed 
Fez Recording Tape Threader and 
Leader is available through Speed 
Eez Products, 8207 Melrose Avenue, 


SEPTEMBER, 


1958 


Hollywood 46, California 

Thomas Organ Company of Sep- 
ulveda, California, announces the in- 
troduction of a new. organ-hi-fi- 
phonograph combination with stereo 


dual 


and speaker systems tee 


record player and amplifier 


long- 
playing, hi-fi stereo records, includ- 
ing 20 new releases, were unveiled by 
Hallmark Electronics Corp., a sub- 


sidiary of Paramount Enterprises, 


Inc.. New York City, at the recent 
Chicago Music Show Art Ford’s 
Jazz Party’, broadcast simultan 


eously over WNTA’s television, AM 


Radio and FM Radio stations, 1S 
the first live stereo show in the 
nation and the first recipient of the 
Hallmark Stereo Sound Award 

Hi-fi set, equipment and phono 
graph record sales will reach an an- 
nua heure olf close to $2 billions 
by 1968. it was predicted recently by 
Douglas 1 Hudson, president of 
Fidelitone, Inc Chicago, phono 


eraph needle manufacture? 


oe 


ORGAN Theodore Presser Com 
panv, Brvn Mawr, Pennsylvania, an 
ounces the release ot two new 
books of organ music, Highlights 

Familiar § ed Music for Ham 
iond Spinet Organ, arranged by 
Mark Laub, and the Glenn De 
nae {lhun f Organ Solos, 12 
popular favorites with Hammond 
Registration arranged by 15-vear old 
Derringe! \ recently patented 
ittachment for Hammond Organs, 
called H1-P. makes it possible 
x small children to reach all the 
vot pedals on the Spinet model 
re n produced by the Hammond 
Company. Contact Box 75, Florence, 
New Jersey 


The Phil 
and the Salt Lake 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir will join 


PUBLIC EVENTS 


adelphia Orchestra 


in three concerts celebrating Handel 
Year he 

outstanding 
Handel s 


two groups, assisted by 


soloists, will present 

work, the 
Messiah. A number of musical events 
planned to mark 
tennial of the composer’s death, with 
concerts held in Philadelphia’s Ac 

I Music New York's 


ademvyv of 


noted 


most 


are the bicen 


and 





_. Plans for the 1958 


Carnegie Hall . 
59 series of Candelight Concerts at 


the Peabody Conservatory in Balti 
more have just been announced 
Beginning on October 21 and 
continuing on Tuesday evenings 
through March, artists booked in- 


clude violinist, 
Moura Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano, The Quartetto Ital 
iano, the Rvder-Frankel Dance 
Drama Company, and | Musici 

Poland’s Second International Festi 
val of Contemporary Musi will take 


Erich Friedman 


Lympany, pianist, 


from Septe mber 
The bi 
Warsaw 
October, 


place in Warsaw 
27 to October 5 this vear 
known as 
initiated in 
the 
Polish Composers, in 


ennial event, 


\{utumn, was 


1956. auspices of the 


unde: 
\ssociation of 
co-operation with the Ministry of 


Culture Art. 


violinist, will appear 


and Isaac Stern, U. S 


as soloist 


Plans for the International Chopin 
Year in 1960, which will celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of Poland’s 


yutstanding composer, are also undet 


The Eighth Berlin Festival 


way 
will be held from September 2] 
through October 7, 1958. West Be1 


lin’s Municipal Opera Staedtische 


Ope will present Cherubini's 
Medea and a new adaptation of 
Henze’s King Stag, which had its 
world premiére at the 1956 Bet 
lin Festival The American Sym 


1959 


Na- 


will be held in 


phony Orchestra League's 
tional convention 

Arizona, ll, 12 and 

Edward, manager of the 


Symphony Orchestra, has 


Phoenix June 
5. John S 


Pittsburgh 


been re-elected President 
RECORDS 


William 


comple te 


This month pianist 


Masselos will record 


Mikrokosmos of Bela Bar 


the 


tok in a special instruction album 
for piano teachers to be issued by 
Music Arts in co-operation with 
Boosey and Hawkes. Mh Masselos 


recently gave the European premuiuért 


ol Copland’s Piano Fant it the 
32nd World Festival of the ISCM in 
Strasbourg Decca has signed 
Noah Greenberg’s New York Pro 
Musica to exclusive long-term con 
tracts. Platters will be made of the 
Play of Daniel, twelfth century mu 
sical drama, and include an intro 
duction by Paul Henry Lang, musi 
critic of the New York Herald Trib 


une. The group previously recorded 
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the Medieval Court and 
Countryside under another label . . . 
Jennie Tourel’s first Decca 
presents the internationally famous 
mezzo-soprano in an album of Rus- 
sian Love Songs entitled None But 


Must of 


record 


the Lonely Heart -The Record 
\ssociation and Convention Com- 
mittee was formed in Chicago re- 
cently to initiate temporary plans 


for an annual program for the entire 
record industry. This organization 
was empowered to plan a permanent 
association and 
consisting of membership among rec- 


record committee 


ord manufacturers and distributors 
throughout the nation 


aa 


ADDITIONAL NEWS — NAMM'’s 
Music Postage Committee achieved 
success in its first efforts to secure 
reduced rates on sheet music. As of 
August I, 1958, all sheet music may 
be mailed the U. S. 
for 9¢ the first pound and 5¢ each 
additional pound as “books”. The 
same applies to music manuscripts 


anywhere in 





54 CANAL STREET 





SHONINGER 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





MODEL +55 (SCHOOL PIANO) 


271 Shoninger School Pianos are currently being 
used in New York City Public Schools—also in numer- 


ous schools and churches throughout the country. 


Write for Complete Franchise Information 


NATIONAL PIANO CORP. 


NEW YORK CITY 














whether handwritten or in repro- 
duction as well as orchestra scores 
and material . . . Dorothy Dickhaut, 
concert manager of Town Hall, re- 
tired on September Ist after 37 years 
of administrative service to the in- 
stitution . . . A new combination 
chair-stand that holds any standard 
size string bass in proper position 
for playing or storage has just been 
placed on the market by Wenger 
Music Equipment Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota... Zenith Radio 
Corporation of Chicago announces 
its complete 40th anniversary T\ 
line for 1959 featuring their Zenith 
Space Command remote control 
tuner which controls sound, adjusts 
volume, switches channels and turns 
set on or off . . . Lukas Foss, voung 
contemporary composer, has been 
commissioned to write an orchestral 
work for its world-premiére at the 
30th Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
to be held in San Diego, California, 
April 19-25, 1959 Martin Band 
Instrument Co. of Elkhart, Indiana 
has produced a calendar for school 
music directors and The 
“Date Keeper” calendar is 28” x 40” 
and covers September 1958 through 
August 1959 . . . Leblanc Education- 
al Department of Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin has recently issued two clarinet 
fingering charts prepared by FE. (¢ 

Moore which will be of great interest 
to band directors, woodwind _in- 
structors and clarinetists. One chart 
is called Basic Fingering for Clarinet 
and the other Trill Fingering for 
Clarinet Baerenreiter Music is 
a new publishing company which 
has recently been founded in New 
York City as an afhliate of the well 
known German Baerenreiter Verlag 
of Kassel, Basel and London. It 
specializes in modern editions of the 
old masters, among them the com- 
plete works of Bach (85 volumes), 


students. 


Mozart (110 volumes), Handel, 
Gluck, Schuetz, Orlandus Lassus 
and Telemann. A catalog is avail- 


able from Baerenreiter Music, 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 

Published by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration, New York City, the first 
band work commissioned in memory 
of Edwin Franko Goldman, March 
With Trumpets by William Bergs- 
ma, was premiéred by the Goldman 
Band in Central Park last summer. 
Three other band works published 
by Galaxy have been recently in- 
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troduced in Central Park by the 
Goldman Band: Robert Ward’s Jub- 
tlattion and Prairie Overture and 
Cyril Scott's Passacaglia ... Associat- 
ed Music Publishers, Inc. of New 
York City announce a new collection 
of Easy Ensembles for Cellos and Bass 
Viols, edited and arranged by Charles 
D. Arnold and Harry A. Alshin 

Mills Music, Inc. has added to its 
catalog two editions of Articulation 
and Activity Songs by the noted mu- 
sic educator, John A. Harvey, which 
stress speech improvement through 
children’s songs . Mivoshi Umeki 
has signed a long-term contract with 
Rodgers and Hammerstein to 
in their forthcoming Broadway 
show, Flower Drum The 
Hohner Company, 351 Fourth Av 
enue, New York City, sponsored a 


Stal 


Song 


instruc 


Mu 


Oxford, 


harmonica 
x hool ot 


special course ol 
tion at the Summer 
Worcester 


this past summer, stressing 


sic at College in 
England, 
adoption of harmonica instruction 
} 


hools 


in the s 





FIFES AND DRUMS 
ARE STILL IMPORTANT 


‘ } Q 
( tinued om page 99 


when we have numerous instruments 
ot tal 
have to admit that his fife and drum 
corps probably wouldn't be consid 


but they 


} 


ereater range. The writer will 


ered finished musicians, 
make up for it with enthusiasm and 
The them 
selves and it gives them an 
recent 


spirit. students enjoy 
interest 


parade, 


in music. In a out 
of five flute and piccolo 
in the band, three were ex-fifers that 


had 


plavers 


the writer trained and started 
in musik 
To a 


anv formal training in music, 


without 
it has 


classroom teachet 
been rewarding to work in a limited 
wav along musical lines. It has even 
been possible to interest some of the 
students in studving the history of 
music and its appreciation, The ex 
perience of working informally with 
a fife and drum corps has been en 
the teacher as well as 


>>> 


jovable for 
the students 


Che Ninth Annual Conference of 
the National Association for Music 
Therapy will be held October 30 
through November 1, 1958 at the 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Ohio. 


Cincin 


nati, 


1958 


SEPTEMBER, 


DO COMPOSERS MAKE GOOD HUSBANDS? 


99 


(Continued from page 22) 


Biilow. After her 
divorce Hans, the brilliant 
Cosima Mrs. Wagner, 
they had one son, Siegfried. Wagner 
died in Cosima’s arms, and she and 


ima Liszt von 
trom 


became and 


her son perpetuated many of his 
ideals, carried on today by his grand 
sons at Bayreuth. 

Lovable Rossini, a composer of im 
mense ability, first wed Isabella Col- 


bron, a Spanish beauty and opera 
I I 


star. She died in 1845, and two years 
later he married Olympe Pelissier, a 
French woman of questionable char- 
acter. Frivolous Olympe undoubtedly 
helped Rossini fritter away the last 
his life. 

Felix Mendelssohn must have had 


39 vears of 


a good fairy watching over him, for 
a most felicitous career. His 
Cecile 


Jeanrenaud proved supremely happy, 


his was 


marriage to lovely young 




















Al G. Wright 


Purdue University symphonic band 








PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


J 


Symphonic band purchased and uses eight 
REYNOLDS C..2e-,0r2 BBb recording basses 





» A new concept in brasses is sweeping to the 


forefront! 


This concept heralds the new tonal 


supremacy of all Reynolds brass instruments from 


the cornet to recording basses 
of Reynolds full fortissimo 
their faint whispers 
beyond compare. 


the brilliance 
the quiet beauty of 
Reynolds brasses are truly 


ROTH REY NOs 


1729 SUPERIOR AVENUE ° 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Band Instruments of Distinction 

















and he was blessed with children and 
material resources. 
The union of 


Robert Schumann 


Wieck and 


immense 


Clara 


was ol 


importance not only to themselves 


but to music. Clara continued on her 


OWN as a splendid pianist, at the 


same time keeping a close watch 


over her husband. She was respon- 


sible for the introduction of many 


of his compositions and continued 


plaving them for many vears after 


his death. 


trae 
Charles Gounod plighted his troth 


with a Miss Zimmermann, daughter 





Choral IMusic for the Holiday Season 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT GRANDMOTHER'S HOUSE 


by Anne C. Phelps 


tor children’s chorus 


THE STABLE AT BETHLEHEM, by Theron Kirk 


for children’s or youth chorus in unison 


THE CHERRY TREE LEGEND, by Trude Rittman 


for solo voices, SATB—suvitable for choreography also 


CHRISTMAS OCTAVOS, ea. 20¢ 


AT CHRISTMASTIME (2 pt-SSA-TTBB-SATB) 


THE CHRIST CHILD (SSA-SATB 


CHRISTMAS BELLS ARE RINGING (2 pt-SSA-SATB) 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES (2 pt-SSA-SATB) 


CHRISTMAS CRADLE SONG (2 pt-SSA-SATB) 
“HAPPY CHRISTMAS, LITTLE FRIEND (2 pt-SSA-TTBB-SAB-SATB) 


HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM (SATB 
IN A HUMBLE CATTLE SHED (SSA-SATB) 
NO CANDLE WAS THERE AND NO FIRE 


O BABE DIVINE (2 pt-SSA-SAB-SATB) 


Other CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


for mixed chorus 


AND ON EARTH PEACE—Strickland 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM (also SSA)—Hamblen 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON—Kettering 


THE HEAVENLY CHILD (also SSA)—Hamblen 


THE INFANT JESUS—Stickles 
PETIT NOEL (also treble voices)—Perry 
STAR OVER BETHLEHEM—Strickland 





Approval copies available to Choral Directors 


Chappell & Co. Inc. 


RKO BUILDING 


50: 

speaking & singing—a perfect classroom project 
85« 

with narration & pontomime 
75¢ 


(2 pt-SSA-SAB-SATB) 
NOW IS THE TIME OF CHRISTYMAS (TTBB) (25¢) 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER CF 


of a well known teacher in the Paris 
They had prosperous 
vears, especially toward the last, and 


Conservatory. 
their Paris residence was famed for 
its magnificence. But the compose 
of Carmen, Georges Bizet, had a brief 
life, dying at and leaving his 
Genevieve Halévy, with a 


56, 
widow, 
five-vear-old son. 

Ihe colorful Puccini led a stormy 
family life. His long courtship and 
final marriage to Elvira Gemignani 
fluctuated between passionate adora- 
understandably jealous 


tion and 


tantrums on her part. 


Wright-Forrest 
Dungan 
Hamblen 
Hamblen 
Prokoff 
Rodgers 
Strickland 
Hamblen 
lehman 
Box 
Hamb’'en 


*published by Williamson Music, Inc 


& solo voices 


75 
75 
75 
75 
1.00 
.60 
1.00 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











had a long, 


Verdi, in contrast, 
gentle life. Bewitched in his early 
twenties by Margherita, the eldest 


daughter of his patron, Borezzi, theit 
love idyll of marriage was shattered, 
three months, death 
her, but his little 


when, within 


took not only son 
lime eased his great 
7 he 
the 

singer who had helped make many 


and daughte cs 


sorrow, so that in 185 married 
beautiful 


Signora Strepponi, 


of his operas successful, 
Two Strausses 

Vienna's Waltz King, the elde 
Johann Strauss, managed to keep his 
marriage to Anna Streim going for 
eighteen vears before divorcing hei 
Johann Jr., the most famous of their 
sons musically, was the darling of 
the fair sex. He finally settled down 
with singer and actress Jetty Tritt 
who changed his sphere from the 
dance hall to more ambitious the 
tre music. Shortly after her death in 
1863, Strauss wed dramatic singe 
Angelica Dittrich. Richard Strauss, 
not related, found a congenial mate 


in Paulina de 


American tour 
of his sones with ereat success 


Ahna, and during his 


his wife sang groups 


While the power behind — the 
throne in the life of Anton Rubin 
stein was undoubtedly his mother, 


who saw him progress from virtuoso 


pianist to composer, he took as his 
bride in 1865 Vera Tschekousnoff, 
who accompanied him on some of 


his concert tours. Bohemian Smetana 


met his future wile, Katerina Kar 
lova, an accomplished pianist, while 
they were students in the same 
school 


Good and Bad 


One month’s disastrous marriage 


to a voune woman who worked on 


his sympathy left a deep scar on im 
mortal Tschaikowsky 
what softened by his lasting but en 
tirely impersonal friendship with 
Nadejda von Meck, who had a sin- 


cere love of music and practically 


This was some 


subsidized the composer for years. 
Edvard Grieg was in no hurry to 
tie the matrimonial knot with his 
cousin Nina Hagerup, a singer. Lucky 
for him that he did! She was the first 
to interpret his songs to the world, 
and, more important, she inspired 
him to his efforts. What finer 
compliment can we pay to any of 
these wives of great composers? DDD 


best 
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TAKE MOVIES OF THE MARCHING BAND 


(Continwe d from 


ball game movies, the band pictures 
being kept separate from the foot- 
ball films. This material is given to 
the band director for his analvsis ané 


use after the game. 


What Price Color? 


The movies of the marching have 


been made in colo1 
Both 
and advantages slack-a 


less and can be 


I 
and with black 


and-white film have 


tions 


white film costs 


pro 


cessed with t This 


means the film 


he football movies 
is back to the 
rector on Monday morning foll 

a Saturday It gives ple 
tudv the film 

The color fih 

ibout $9.50 per hundred 
} + 


s compared to 
black- 
film takes longer to pre 


dditional rapid pi 


Game, 


corrections 
More 


with processing a 
hundred for ind-whit 


CESS in 


cCesSsING 


It looks beautiful, how 


re 


ever, and is excellent for public 


trons 


The football movies are 


with a 3-inch telephoto lens 


band is filmed with the tele; 


lens and the familiar one inch 
7 


lar lens. The te lephoto lens pe 


close observation of marching 


niques, while the one-inch lens 


} 


mits a much larger photo 


area to be 
he one-inch lens covers an 


camera, while 


eraphed I 
of 24° trom the 


3-inch lens covers an 
if degrees 
The 


their 


members are al 
mistakes in marching and 
out of tormations 


make 


their errors on 


correct 


Dr. Leo Schrade, who has been 
Professor of Historv of Music on the 
Graduate Faculty of Yale University 
for the has left 
the United 


for the 
University of 


past 20 vears, 
States recently, 
Basle, where he 
join the faculty as Professor of Musi 
cology, Harper & Brothers have an 
nounced plans to publish Doctor 
Schrade’s comprehensive two-volume 
“History of Church Music” earlv in 
the vear 1960. 


will 
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screen 
Many football 
tape recorder in their coaching 


coaches are using 


he spottel is located high in the 


press box or some othe 


point ol 


vantage He telephones remarks 


about various pl 
I 


h 


€ 
I the coach 
on the bencl ! 


1001s are now using 


recorder to record such com 


used in 


the tape 
estions to be 


connection with the came 


ments and sug 


mov it s 


New — 
Different — 


Practical — 


All-Weather 
Shakos 


Rugged — rainproof 
One-piece body 
Tough, resilient 
Light weight 

Oval shape 

Easy fitting 

Better looking 


The Choice 
of thousands 


recorder located 


With the 


spotter, and a student o1 


tape 
near the 
operator, the half-time 

While the 
heard, 


assistant as 


music can be recorded 


noise of the spe ctators can be 
the recording nevertheless 
a cood indication Ol 


} r} 


sounded to the crowd at 


» + lh, 
Band directors sl 


sing the motion pk 


} 


recorae!l 


Liiprove 


practical 


by OSTWALD 


OSTWALD BUILDING 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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HE primeval forests along the 
Atlantic North Amer- 
slowly giving 


coast of 


were but surely 


ica 
place to the indomitable efforts of 
the first settlers to hew them into a 


new homeland; and considering all 
the dangerous, laborious activities of 
the first vears of their lives there, it 
is hard to believe that anyone had 
time or energy for music for him- 
self or his children. 

But the fact is that, in spite of all 
this and of individual disagreements 
and dissensions, most of these men 
and women were, at first, so deeply 
grateful each day for being alive and 
where they could worship as they 
pleased, that naturally welled 
up in their hearts, and they did sing 
the only music they deemed fitting— 
psalms and hymns—at their twice- 
daily family prayers, with even the 
youngest there. They sang at 
their work, if within the settlement, 
and in their meeting-houses; and the 


song 


ones 


young ones naturally sang at play. 
Before the children were of school 

age, each woman began teaching 

her own and others’ little numbers 


songs such as “This old man, he plays 


one”; the multiplication tables— 
frustrating then as now—were set 
to tunes which became such a 
mnemonic factor that some older 


people have said they could not say 
the tables singing them! 
There were also alphabet songs— 
even Mozart one. “A is for 
Apple” was often sung to whatever 
tune the leader chose, the others re- 
peating it after him, line by line, as 
was sometimes done in church with 
the psalms and called “lining” or 
“deaconing”’. And after the Colonies 


without 


wrote 


became States, they sang the “Capi- 
tals”, as “Maine, Augusty, on the 
Kennebunk River”, “shaking” tones 


here and there, no two voices trilling 
alike! Games too, at home or at re- 
cess at school, were played to such 
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Early Music for Young Americans 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAVIS 


as “Girls and boys come out 
to play”, “London Bridge is falling 
down” and many others still sung 
and played today. They had only a 
few professionally made musical in- 
struments, most of them being home- 
made,—little whistles and pipes of 
water 


they 


songs 


wood—« lav 
but 


reeds, bone and 
birds, 
oradually 
dulcimer, trombone, 
and finally 
violins, beautiful little spinets, the 
new forte-piano and the organ. By 
the 1840's little girls had toy pianos, 


mechanical, o1 playable by the very 


drums and rattles: 
progressed to the fiddle, 
horn 


to gor rd 


guitar, 


recorder, and 


young pianists, 
When the $c hools were first started, 

teach only the 

education, 


barest 
for 


could 
fundamentals of 


they 


everyone down to the ‘teen-agers was 
much with the stark task 
of surviving to give time in school 


too busy 


for anv more than the essentials. 
But music did seem essential at 
home, permitted by the strictest 


Puritan as well as the more liberal. 
Many of the parents had brought 








“Don’t you want to grow up and be 
a famous violinist like Jack Benny?” 









with them the best of the Protestant 
psalm and hymn books used in Eu- 


rope at that time, so at home the 
children heard and sang’ words, 
gloomy, sentimental, joyous, ma- 


jestic, to tunes sometimes very dul}, 
sometimes very good, in books rang- 
ing from the Sternhold & Hopkins of 
1562 to James Lyon’s Urania of 1761. 

Then, as time passed, and life in 
the Colonies became less full of fear 
and a little less strenuous, even com- 
paratively luxurious in some places, 
a lighter, more care-free spirit filled 
their lives, and mothers, with leis 
ure now to play with thei 
began them the 
nurserv rhymes on thev had 


been brought up—English, German, 


little 
singing to 
which 


ones, 


French; and in 1715, in Philadel- 
phia, several different versions of 
Mother Goose were published and 


became very popular. 

When the children grew 
they became eligible to attend the 
singing-schools. In each of the Colo- 
nies, or States, these singing-schools 


older, 


were started to improve the singing 
in church. Evervone was encouraged 
to attend, especially young people, 
and the schools became “‘as universal 
as country roads.” Youngsters thir- 
teen years old were near-grown-ups 
in those days, and attending the 
gatherings with their parents. The 
girls dressed up in their exciting best 
if Mama ‘twould 
and the boys—well, one gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, in his nineties now, 
tells of his first appearance at sing- 
ing-school, when thirteen or four- 
teen, wearing cuffs for the first time, 
and his father’s watch and 
chain! They met 
week, in church, or more often in the 
school, and there was always a crowd. 
Severe weather did not stop them, 
and manv a pung 
elided to the door filled with so 
many people huddled so close to- 


“allowed do”; 


gold 
once a 


usually 


straw-bedded 
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gether that they hardly needed the 
heated “free-stones” to keep out the 
“uncommon” cold. Sleigh bells ac- 
companied the strong voices singing 
the 
way—Rounds, “Swapping Song”, Rid- 


frivolous or nonsense songs on 


dle Songs such as “I gave my love”, 
or, one of the most popular, The 
Devil's Questions, or N 
and Ninety. They stopped regula 
meetings for the summer, but during 
the last week of the season they re 
hearsed every night and gave a con 


inety-nine 


cert on the last Saturday, which was 
the event of the vear. 

As always, people differed in thei 
ideas of the correct way 
the singing-school books gave instruc 
tion not only in the elements of mu 
sic—“The Gamut”, “Kevs”, “Transi 
tion Note”, “Notes Proper to Shake”, 
and so on,—but also in “Forming ve 


to sing, so 


Vovee.”’ 


Mason and Webb 


The Juvenile Singing School was 
written and compiled by Lowell 
Mason and George J]. Webb when 


they were both teaching in the Bos 
ton Academy of Music, which 
Mason, with “other gentlemen”, had 
founded in 1833 to continue his 
teaching of music to the voung. It 
notation, 
to childhood 


was conventional in and 
its great contribution 
and to music was its happy, poetic 
combination of texts and tunes 
Sometimes the titles of the 
books throw light on the life of the 
times, as does The Sacred Harp {// 
Day with Dinner 
Grounds, found by G. P. Jackson in 
the Gulf States. And after the 1850's 
The New Singing Class, owned by 
the family of the gentleman in his 


very 


Singin’ on the 


nineties, contained music by Tallis, 
Arne, Plevel, Lowell Mason and 
Rossini! 


Of course, patriotic music caught 
the imagination of the young. Bovs 
as well as men sang and played with 
gleeful satisfaction Francis Hopkin 
son's Battle of the Kegs; and girls 
and women joined them in Yankee 
Doodle, Key's Star Spangled Banne 
and Joseph Hopkinson’s Hatl Co 
lumbia, which came near being ow 
National Anthem. And, of course, 
every group of little boys had its fife 
and drum corps. 

Soon after King’s Chapel, Boston, 
accepted Mr. Brattle’s bequest of his 
imported organ in 1714, Trinity 
Church, New York, and the larger 
churches in other colonies imported 
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and installed their own, and several 


followed their example. 


More musicians were urged to come 


S¢ hools 


over from Europe, and when Wil- 


liam Tuckey came from London to 
Trinity Church as clerk, he soon 
persuaded the vestrymen that by 


teaching singing to the bovs in the 


charity school, he could 


provide the 


church's 


church with a_ boys’ 


old “Conservatories , 


choir, as in the 
in Italy. 
ch 17 
became a model for many others. 


[Thus began Trinity's fa- 


mous school for bovs, which 


“I have tested LINTON Clarinets thoroughly 
and have found them to be consistently excel- 
I use LINTON Clarinets and endorse 
them and recommend them to all of my 


lent. 
pupils.”” — Murray L. Sullivan 
clarinetist 


Murray, outstanding 


At the right is Woodrow Jchnston, sales mranager of 
Musical Instrument Exchange, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


who agrees beyond question 
that the LINTON PRESTIGE 
WOODWIND LINE is far su- 
perior to anything offered 
today. “We are proud to fea- 
ture it in our store,” Mr. 
Johnston says. 


FIVE OTHER MODELS IN OUR 
“BIG SIX” LINE of Bb CLARINETS 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Write for Literature ond Prices 







with the 
Rapids Symphony and Woodwind Quintet, has an 
impressive background. He's a graduate of Michigan 
State, a member of the U.M. Summer Band and the 
Saladin Shrine Band, and is also a gifted teacher and 
director of the Rockford, Mich., High School Band. 
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Makers of Today’s Finest Complete Woodwind Line 


ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





Music was also becoming increas- 


ingly a part of the education of the 
children of the well-to-do, and when 
Thomas Jefferson had to leave his 


two motherless daughters, aged 


sixteen, with a friend, 


while he fulfilled a 


twelve and 


mission in 


France, he left a specific schedule of 
study hours. This included “8—10. 
Pract — , 1“4—5. Exercise 
ractice music , and i ) xXeTcise 
vourself in musi 

American children were bv no 


] 


means deprived of music in the early 


vears of our country’s historv. DDD 
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RICHARD WAGNER ON LAKE LUCERNE 


(Continued from page 34) 


man, who had come to Lucerne as a 
proponent of music-drama, and very 
much the hero-worshipper, altered 
his views and launched bitter attacks 
against the composer and his art. 
Wagener, at this time, affected a 
startling form of dress, a “Flemish 
painter's costume”, consisting of a 
black velvet coat, satin knee-breeches 
ind a painter’s beret. The body hid- 
den beneath this incongruous cloth- 
ing has been described by one of his 
friends as a “bundle of overstrung 
nerves’—yet there was repose—and 
nobilitv—in the massive head. His 
eyes, according to Judith Gautier, 
were “blue as the lake” beside which 
he lived. Cosima, not to be outdone 
sartorially, wandered round the love- 


ly garden dressed in a “pink cash- 
An Early Tribute to Wagner 


. . . : a —Byron Photo, Museum 
trimmed with pink roses of the City of New York 
Peter Cornelius, another visitor to 


mere gown and a Florentine hat 


if 


[riebschen, was astounded to find gether too good to last. He felt it 
an aviary “full of golden pheasants needed only a spin of the wheel of 
and other rare birds” on the grounds, fertune to start the composer off on 
and wondered, frankly, whether this his vagabond wanderings again. But, 
opulent style of living wasn’t alto- in fact, Wagner's star was just then 


Cun te betl. our tn 


% Rolled tone holes are only one of the outstand. 
ing advantages you receive when you purchase 
an Artley. Artley instruments also incorporate 
the finest design features such as the conven- 
tional rib and post assembly, Perma-Pads and 
the sculptured embouchure. 


the finest flutes and piccolos are by 








A new and exciting experience awaits you the moment you 

play an Artley . . . for now all Artleys are equipped with 

rolled tone holes. The rolled principle gives additional 

strength to the tone hole . . . will not cut pads . . . and elimi- 

nates sticky keys for better response to fingering. The cold 

rolled tone holes, free of rough edges and high spots, are the 

ROLLED TONE perfect surface for accurate seating .. . giving far better vent 
to the sound, enhancing the resonance of the instrument. Try an 
HOLES Artley and see why owning an Artley means owning the best. 


very much in the ascendant. French, 
German and Itaiian impresarios were 
clamoring for the rights to produce 
Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, The 
Mastersingers and others of his 
operas. 

Poverty was a thing of the past. 
The time was indeed approaching 
when he could contemplate leaving 
Priebschen, and, independently of 
Ludwig, complete plans for building 
a Festival Theatre, far away from 
Munich and the Court, in which 
The Ring was to be performed in its 
entirety and under almost ideal con- 
ditions. It was in April, 1871. that 
Wagner paid his first visit to the 
little town of Bavreuth, in Bavaria: 
and just a vear later, when all the 
preliminary arrangements had been 
settled, he left Lucerne, where he 
had spent some of the happiest vears 
of his life, for good. Cosima and the 
children followed him to Bavreuth a 
little later 

Triebschen knew the Wagners n 
more: as time went on they may 
even have forgotten their tranquil 
} 


home on the lakeside. Lucerne, how 


ti } 


ever, did not iorget (fe? entureiy 


Sixty vears after their departure, 


Caley / 


Write for the new, colorful Artley brochure 
describing all Artley instruments including the 
new Wilkins and Eb models. 


ARTLEY, INC., P.O. BOX 741 
ELKHART, INDIANA 

Please send new Artley brochure 
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1931, the Municipality purchased UKULELES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
the estate and carefully restored the | 
house. The ground floor is now a 
Richard Wagner Museum, full of 
mementos and souvenirs of the great 
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in a classroom, with no activity to has made five public appearances, 







genius. Prominent amono the ex- challenge their abilities.” As for including one on television 

ee P : ’ _5 I ic-te , y > ve : OT l oTouU na ici! 14 < 

hibits is the composer's grand piano ™USi teaching, he adds, You don't : To make group participation po 

—presented to him by the famous teach mathematics, English, history, sible, arrangements were made with 
general science or a foreign language 1 local music store to supply sheet 





French manufacturer Erard, as a per- 
sonal gift. There are also numbers 







by having the students sit and listen. music and a ukulele to each student 
Children must ‘do’ to learn. In this for $5.85. Many Waco parents, 






of letters, autographed manuscripts, 
4, regard, music is no different from doubtful of their child’s enthusiasm 






programs and orchestral scores. 





















i i er subject.’ ( ic, felt this was a small pri 
fine collection of old musical instru- av other subject for music, felt this was a small price 
. ; 1< +} tion. “I 
ments occupies the upper floor of Habern has played the guitar and to pay to answer the question iS 
the house, which _ the visitor, ukulele by ear since 1953 when, as ™y son or daughter interested in 
whether Wagnerite or anti-Wag- a beginning teacher, he joined a MUSIC 
. . } niereet ¢ the child 
nerite, will find an together fascinat local group of musicians to get to The interest of th hildren can 
; . , be measured bv th wav thev ap- 
ing place. DDD know the people of the community : ae “eis . b 
hs : 1 proach the classroon work There 1S 
lo enable the voungsters to learn! 
. no wasted time ol nowuon e pu 
sight-reading, Habern assigned Mrs. i 
} { , ; } , te Dils W kK et their instruments 
aschi ifetz will offer a master : ; , uk in, their 1 
_, em : : Betty Hinkle, sixth-grade teacher ¢ 5 
violin class in October at UCLA to ' , , and go to work 
; Age , and North Waco choir director, as é : ; “4 , 
which selected auditors will be id ' Ss] , ACCOrTaInNg » Haber l¢ cni 
, his assistant ie drew up simple , ' Le 
mitted Yehudi Menuhin joins ' ; ' : i. “ip dren studying instruments have de 
, 1umi! harts, piainin ul 
the faculty of the Manhattan School TUMPeTea chal a aaa ‘© veloped new powers o mcentra 
; ; : } om lif S oh, of i . ie 
of Music. He will hold master clas. C?OTGS 1 different: keys. With the tion and confidence in their ability 
a he ee Se oe 
ses in violin for advanced students aid of these charts, the students were ty see a task through to completion, 
Mel Powell Will teach this fall SOOT Teaacine 11C€ Musi na. perhaps mos important. have 
at Yale University, and Benny Good Fach student knows ; least a an interest in musi it w 1S 
man at Boston Universit dozen popular songs, and the roup a lifetime. DDD 
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SEVENTY SIX TROMBONES ° THE WELLS FARGO WAGON 
S.S.A.-T.1.BB.-S.ATB ; SSA -SATB 
TILL THERE WAS YOU : —— 
$.S.A.-S.A.B.—-S.A.T.B . WILL | EVER TELL YOU 
GOODNIGHT, MY SOMEONE : SATS 
S.S.A.—S.A.B.-S.A.T.B : GARY, INDIANA 
LIDA ROSE ; SSA CATS 
rTBB. * PICK-A-LITTLE, TALK-A-LITTLE 
. and 
IT’S YOU : GOODNIGHT LADIES 
S.S.A.—S.A.T.B " S.A.T.B 
e . © 
arranged by arranged by 
WILLIAM STICKLES CLAY WARNICEK 
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MUSIC IN THE ORIGINAL BRITANNICA 


(Continued from page 36 


containing recitativos, duettos, trios, 
The 


jects af these pieces are usually taken 


ritornellos, choruses, etc. sub- 
from the life 
tor 
finest 
These 
Rome, 


late, 


from the scriptures, 01 
The musick 
the 
chosen strains. 


used at 


of some saint, etc. 
the 


taste, and best 


oratorio should be 
oratorios are ereatly 
in time of lent (sv 
in England.” 
Concert: “Concert, or concerto in 
music, a 


and, of 


number o1 company of 
the 


the 


musicians, playing or singing 
same piece of music or song at 
same time.” 


“The 


those 


Concerto Grosso: erand 


chorus of a concert, o1 places 
where all the several parts perform 
or play together.” 

“Intimates the piece 


composed in such a 


Concertato: 
of music to be 
manner, that all the parts have thei 
recitativos, be it for two, three, four, 
or more voices or instruments.” 

“In music, 
are such as are fit for music, next to, 


Concinnous Intervals: 


and in combination with concords; 


being neither very agreeable, nor dis- 


a 
Sketch by 


R ipl vel Kire 


ner 


agreeable in themselves, but having 
a good effect, as by their opposition 
they heighten the 
principles of pleasure; or as by their 


more essential 
mixture and combination with them, 
they produce a variety necessary to 
our being better pleased. 

Cone System: “In music, a 
system 
divided concinnously, when its parts, 


mmnoUs 
is said to be concinnous, or 
considered as simple intervals, are 


concinnous; and are besides placed 


UNIFORMITY 


; 
iy 


Cninhanes Nf 
ram e U Cc Mit 


- 


order, between the ex- 
tremes, as that the 
from extreme to 
other, may have an agreeable effect.” 

Violin: “... or Fiddle, a musical 
mounted with fou 


and struck, or 


in such an 
succession of 
the 


sounds one 


instrument 
strings, or guts, 
played, with a bow.” 

Violincello: “Of the 
properly our fifth violin; which is a 
of the 


Italians, is 
little bass-violin, half the size 
common bass-violin, and its strings 
just half as thick and half 
which renders the sound just an oc- 
tave higher than the same.” 

Violone: “In musick, a 
bass, almost twice the size of the 


as long, 


double 


common bass-violin, and the strings 


bigger and longer in proportion, and 
sound an octave 


our bass-violin, 


consequently its 
than that of 
has a noble 


low eI 


which effect in great 
concerts.” 
Organ: “In 


harmonious 


musick, the 


and most wind instru 
ment. The 
cient, though it is agreed that it was 
very little used till the eighth century 
buffet, 
The 


= 


invention is verv an 


The modern organ is a 
containing several rows of pipes 
size of the generally 
pressed bv the length of its biggest 


organ is 


PIPHONE inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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pipe; thus we say an organ of six HINTS ON PLAYING JAZZ GUITAR 
teen feet. Hydraulic organ denotes a 
musical machine that plays by means 


Continued from page 32 


of water instead of wind. Of these 
keys, fast tempos and technical pas- item in the over-all musical 


sages offer no problems, he should It should have a good t 
realize that, from that point on, he and be abl to be tuned 
of un with 


there are several in Italy in the 
nal 


grottoes of vinevards.” 
iccurately 


Harpsicord: “The most harmoni- 
ous of all the musical instruments 
of the string kind. It is played after 
the manner of the organ, and is furn 


will great!) improve only as he im One should feel a sense 
proves his musical thinking; and, as lis Instrument as he 
he constantly replaces musical ideas ld 


with ones having greater value, it 


sets, of keys; the touching or striking Will be reflected by what he plays 
He should never be so completely jazz on 


ished with a set, and sometimes two 


of these keys moves a kind of little 
a double row satisfied with what he has played able t 


jack, which also move I 
of chords or strings, of brass or iron that he cannot later, upon analyzing that 
stretched over four bridges on the it, see where improvement was musi 
table of the instrument.” possible. keep 
Now go on with the story as it has When 


~ 


been brought up to date! DDD 


excellent 
I] have 
the abilit » play hat they think, 


and vet find oursel Ling the possible 


Eddie Hodges, featured juvenile or impr 
performer in the Broadway musical 

The Musié Man, has been named as 

the recipient of the first annual Mu hou ey play. Your acceptar 

sic Man Junior Award in recog- 1 of their efforts n 

nition of his efforts to inspire othe le your personal mt 

young people in the study of instru he guitar, being tl 


mental music 


to Ed ucatorA f 


“THE SELECTION, USE i 
AND CARE OF CYMBALS” CYMBAL 


This new, factual reference folder presents a wealth of 
invaluable information on the selection, use and care of 
cymbals. All types of cymbals played in the marching 
band, concert band and orchestra and the-dance band 
are briefly and clearly described. A handy glossary of 
commonly used cymbal terms is included. Send for your 


free copy today! 


avepis ZILDJIAN comPpaNy 
39 FAYETTE ST. * NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of “THE SELECTION, USE 
AND CARE OF CYMBALS.” 
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Easing the Football B 


Ww AT has “killed” band direc- 
tors more than any one thing? 


What has made them leave the pro- 


fession—after a few vears—with a 
dismal ““Not for ME The strain 
of football band season! 

Yes, many directors are like Mr. S., 
n instrument salesman. “Jones,” he 
said to me one Saturday, “you band- 


ook at all 
these have to 
knock Man, I'm 


glad I quit it ind got into something 


men have my sympathy. I 
you 


football games 


vourself out for 


else 


Do vou 


knock irself out” at 


to begin the season 
‘ling band 


everv game; Try 


intricate and d: 


show and then try to top each week’s 


with an 


show with still a better one the fol- 
lowing week? 

Well, I did—for many years. But 
now I believe vou and I will live 


longer and be healthier and happier 
instead 


if we have “nice, /:ttle shows” 
ol “colossal, complicated, super- 
dupers.’ 
+ a tet” B Bae 7 
,OoOU CaWNnt do it. i hear some 
one say. “The public expects the 


BIG, the EYE-POPPER. .. .” 


Well, after 25 consecutive vears in 


band teaching, I've found some pro 
cedures that ease thre director's 
hurden in football season. What? 
How? 

l. Get Discipline. Get it at vou 


rst band meeting. Be so prepared, 
work and objectives so 
youl! steps 


have vou 
mind, have 


body 


clear in you 


so well planned, your in such 


tip-top condition (your sense of hu 

mor also present) that you get re 

spect from your band at once 
People (and kids) will follow a 


eader. A band needs a leader. If it 
needs a stinging tongue-lashing on 


vour part, do it. But make it a good 


ye! (You can ease up later, you 
know. 

2. Teach Fundamentals. “Right 
dress,” “Right face,” “About face,” 


74 
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t} 


etc. Demonstrate these movements 


Have vour band these move- 


ments until uniformity of action and 
secured, Compliment 


repeat 


response are 
freely. Let vour band “‘stand at ease” 


frequently to ease thetr strai No 
talking at ease!) 

3. Stress alignment. “Few really 
hear vou. Evervone sees vou. Many 
do not recognize a few blue or missed 


Eve) he knows when you 
out of line!” Tell them those things 
and then check to see if alignment ts 


improving 


Here are the Results 


[hese procedures will give you an 
attractive marching band. Your band 
will be pleasant to watch. So, with a 
band that (1) looks pleasing, (2) has 
good alignment, (3 I 
uniform style and 

proudly—that band doesn’t need to 
“floor show” to please 


marches in a 
(4 carries itself 


plan a gigantie 
veur football crowds. 

Now 
ing with spirit and precision and it’s 
to watch them step 
recall we're 


let’s say vour band is march- 


a thrill to you 


(Please 


out. What next? 


—Photo by Robert Wh Young 





and Strain 


trving to please the football crowd 
without putting the director in ar 
early grave or causing vou to seek 
mother profession 

Let's eview entra? These 
ire very important. But start them 


simply,—and vary your entrances fot 


each game. For example \t vou 
first game have vour band “fall in’ 
ind enter at one end of the field 
in a conservative manne Your 
band is new—at this first game—so 
almost anvthing, easily b snappily 
done, will SaUIsiy the early season 
crowd). 

Other entrances: Have right halt 


one 


trom 
half fron 


of vour band enter field 


corner of gridiron, other 


cornell Band then 


center by 


corresponding 
meets near angling toward 
that point. 

Or: Spread your majorettes or file 
10-vard intervals 


field and then 


leaders at about 
across the end of the 
have them V 


mid-field 


into the usual forma 
tion near Next 
ter from opposite end of field. On 


file 


eame: En 


along 


Line up band in single 

your side line, march forward to 
ward opposite sideline. Then, on 
signal, “I's” or “4's” hold a_ pivot 


rank swings around in a pre 
determined direction and down tl 


Cac h 


field you come! 

Really. a different entrance at each 
game does a lot toward pleasing 
your crowd. And a variety of exits 
can be easily worked out. After us 
ing precise exits at several games 


let the band run haphazardly for the 


sidelines. (Alwavs causes smiles, 
and needs very little rehearsal 

You mav be like many directors 
who prefer to spend hours of work 
at a cost of much nervous energy 
and quite a bit of worry—to place 
before each week's football crowd 


an extravaganza of pictures, girls 


and music. 


But it could be some 


that after 
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10-20 years of this you'd prefer an THE REPERTOIRE OF TRUMPET SOLOS 
easier but still worthwhile type Ol 7 a ee ee , ie 
football show. Here’s how you < siti 
have an easier life during footb 
season 
l. Start the 
mum of show 
with a well-discip 
} 


} 
( r 
,-POIsScd 


Make 


smart 


Lirovre 
Desen 


D 


p) cated 


NOW-the COMPLETE RANGE 
‘of OPEN PIPE VOICGee 


S dableacele-lih mmaal-tcoisl-loMudheg 
bde-Celidlelal-Uih amil- Wyatt y— 
PAN dest) egelale Moig-tat-lesl-tal-jalle) 


e @ 
Lem slong THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES, 
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SHAWL COLLAR 


In beautiful 






spotlight colors: 

Red, Powder Blue, } 
Grey, Royal Bive, 

Maroon, Gold, Pink, 

Green, White. 

All Fully lined. 


$1590 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 

































SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MJ) N.Y.C. - WO 4-6039 


























* EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION * 
Special Introductory 
Offer! 

3 FINE NEW PIANO ALBUMS 
J —~ 25¢ per copy—only one —~ le 
Be of each to a customer! “~/ 
FOURTEEN PIECES FOR THE PIANO—Liszt 
§ (ed. and fingered by Frances Dillon) 1.00 
Though it has always been assumed that 
Liszt's works are too difficult for the 
medium student, Frances Dillon has suc 
ceeded in assembling 14 original com- 
positions which are excellent for this 


level. Carefully edited with all the origi 
nal markings retained 


IN PROGRESS, Vol. 1— 

Tansman 1.00 
The first in a series of piano albums cov- 
ering pianistic problems on various levels 
of technique. This album is rich in con- 
trasting styles, moods and tempos. The 
titles are Prelude”, ‘‘Romance’, ‘‘Po- 
lish Mood’’, ‘‘Modulation”, “Little Waltz’’, 
Meditation’, ‘‘Tango’’, ‘Blues’’, ‘Etude 
and “Joking Mood’. 


SEVEN PIANO PIECES FOR 
ignone . : 
The brilliant Brazilian composer, Francisco 
Mignone, has written 7 delightful easy 
pieces for children (Grade 2) in contrast 
ing styles. Each title suggests a scene or 
story: ‘Sleep, Little Baby Doll’, ‘‘Little 
Japanese Toy’, ‘The Two Kittens’, ‘The 
Sick Doll’, ‘‘Country Dance’, ‘‘Masque- 
rade Frolic’ and ‘‘Butterflies At Play’. 

‘ Send cash or money order to: 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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“The Stars and 


tripes Forever” 


LENNEA UMSTED 


E GUESSED old Doc was right. 

The stairs seemed to be longer 

every time he climbed them. There 
were only six steps to the city hall 
entrance, but to him they seemed a 
mile, each one a hurdle in an ob- 
stacle race, except that he stopped 


after each hurdle. 


He knew he shouldn't continue to 
go to band practice, but for more 
than thirty years he had come every 
Tuesday night, missing no more than 
a half-a-dozen times. Playing in the 
band had been the high point of his 
life. He had been manager for years. 
and had held the group together 
when the going was tough. 


Hilton was the only town in the 
state that could boast of having had 
a band for more than thirty years. 
During that time the band had 
given outdoor concerts in the sum- 
mer and had always played at Coun- 
tv Fair, Hilton being the county seat. 
That was the one big spree, three 
days at the Fair, playing every after- 
noon and evening. 


Jake could still feel the thrill he'd 
had, every time they marched the last 
block to the gate in front of the 
grandstand. For their entrance they 
always played The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, his favorite march. The last 
few years they'd had a drum major 
and high school twirlers to lead 
them. 


He reached the top of the stairs 
and sat down on the cement railing 
to rest. He took off his hat, mopped 
his brow and ran his fingers through 
his thick, white hair. He was proud 
of his hair and glad that he wasn't 
bald like most of the men his age. 
His thoughts remained on Fair time. 






He could still see himself in his first 
band suit. Involuntarily he straight 
ened his shoulders. He'd had his pic 
ture taken in it. His long straight 
nose and firm chin, with his deep set 
eyes, gave him a good profile, and 
he’d had a side view taken, just the 
way the people saw him when he 
the band. He 
very tall, but when marching 
ways felt tall. 

He really He'd 
be getting inside. He hoped most ol 
the fellows tonight 
There were fifty 


wasn't 


he al 


marched with 


was tired! bette 


would be out 


members now. He 


remembered one time during the 
war when there were only ten who 
plaved at the Fair, but they had 


carried on. He planned to stay after 


the regular practice and hear th 


German band play. Only the best 
players played in it. He wasn't good 
enough, but he always staved to hear 
them practice. 

He took off his glasses and wiped 
his face again, blinking his small 
brown eves, the eves of a tired old 
man. He thought, “It’s a good thing 
they have a hall. I 
could have climbed the stairs in the 
old building.” 

He got up, went slowly inside and 
distributed the music. He was glad 
the chairs were in place. The band 
began to assemble, and many of the 
men greeted him with “Hi, Dad”. 
He sat down in his place. Soon his 
son came in and gave him his alto 
It was old and full of dents, 


new city neve! 


horn. 
but he loved it. 

Jake knew that he had never been 
much of a and that the 
members just endured him, in his 


musician, 


younger days, because he did the 


hard work, and now because he was 
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so old. He didn’t mind, and anyway 
he had kept them together. 

The chairs were filled and prac tice 
began. It was hot and he was tired 
and out of breath. The leader kept 
stopping them and making them 
play one part over and over. His 
horn was heavy. He bent over and 
rested it on his knee. His son looked 
at him oddly, so he managed a wink 
and raised his horn again. 

After some time the leader said, 
“This will be our last piece We'll 
play The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Let’s stand up. Give it everything 
you have, bovs”’. \s he raised his 
baton, he smiled at Jake because he 
knew it was his favorite piece 

Jake didn’t stand up He knew 
that they didn’t expect him to stand 
He smiled and thought, “I really 

this’ He knew just where 
loot—toot” of the alto horn 

came in without looking at the 
music. He wished he weren't so tired 

Chey began to play. Never had he 
heard the boys play like this. The 
chills ran up and down his spine. It 
was almost more than he could beat 
it was so wonderful. He hoped the 
good Lord would let him play in the 
] 


band when he reached the other side 


Many of the bovs who had gone on 
before knew how hard he_ had 
worked to keep the band voing He 
was glad he had told his wife 
in his band suit; 
Lord then would know where to put 
him 

He was so tured, but he soared 
with the music. He could feel him 
self marching, keeping time The 
music was heavenly. No band had 
evel plaved like this before He 
thought they were approaching the 
band stand at the Fair grounds, but 
he had never seen these gates before 
Iwo large gates in shining white, 
hung from posts of gold. He stopped 
to look, and _ the gates swung open 
to let him in 

The band marched on, the musi 
erowing fainter and fainter, and 
then it seemed to be coming nearer. 
\ band was approaching from the 
other direction, the music calling 
to him, playing his piece, The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. The leade 
waved him to his place with his 
golden baton. His old alto horn 
seemed to be made of gold. He raised 
it to his lips and started to 


march. >>> 
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Just What We Promised! 


THREE NEW OPERETTAS— 


DAVY’S STAR, by Quick and Fluckey. Poignant story of Davy and Sally 
who must live at the orphanage and Davy’s faith in his angel and his 
star. Lovely music, easy to sing, written for intermediate grades. 


* * * * 


UNDER THE MOONBOW, by Quick and Fluckey. Another first for El- 
dridge! Written in pantomime form, this spring operetta for intermediate 
grades is an answer to any music teacher's problem. Lilting, catchy mu- 
sic, and beautiful story. 

MAY DAY IN THE WOODS, by Virginia Henry. Written for primary 
grades, this Musi-play is one of the most colorful and easy to produce 
May Day shows we have had an opportunity to present. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. M 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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EVERYBODY READS MUSIC JOURNAL 


There's a wealth of information in the pages of SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
MUSIC JOURNAL valuable information for For that SPECIAL ‘year round’ gift to 
student, teacher, artist, and the music lover in those friends on your Christmas list 


fou'll, reed MUSIC MUSIC JOURNAL 


You'll enjoy music more when you 


JOURNAL regularly 157 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19 








CLARINETS PICCOLOS 


Through 
the 
years sees The name BETTONEY has always 


been a buy word for educators and 
students in clarinets, flutes and piccolos. 
This outstanding line sets the standard 
for the entire music world in every 
category of its complete range of 
instruments, from student to 
professional models. Respected for their 
reliability and down to earth prices, 
BETTONEY woodwinds have no equal 


WRITE 
Tame agi -mele)ir-laae- litle 


FOR DETAILS 


Cundy-BET TONEY 


HYDE PARK 36, BOSTON, MASS. 


CLARINET S PICCOLOS 











fund 
raising 
that’s 
fun! 


Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits. you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give 


us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candv is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6673% profit 
on cost). There’s ——— = 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 











eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8@ 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. MJ-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 


Plan. 


NAME 





GROUP NAME er 
ADDRESS cana 
cITY STATE 





MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, L. I, N. Y. 
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A Musical Doctor 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 


A LT MOSPHERE of happy 
d anticipation emanated from 
the people in the darkened, crowded 
concert hall, as thev settled back in 
their seats with the rustling of many 
programs. The young man seated at 
the piano smiled, calmly glanced at 
flexed his 


audience and gently 


This was not just 


the 
fingers. 
ary young pianist with Town Hall 


aspirations, This was a voung medi 


an ordin- 


cal intern, playing a concert in the 
Westches- 
ter County hospitals, to raise money 
for the 
hespital. His curiosity about music 


auditorium of one of the 


music therapy fund of the 


began when he was about ten vears 
old and had grown as he had grown. 
His 
Brahms, 
beniz and Debussy. 

Dr. 
verv successful pediatrician of New 


Rochelle, New York, two 
other concerts at the Grasslands Hos- 


Schubert, 


Ravel, Al 


included 
Liszt, 


program 
Scriabin, 


sernard Swanson, a voung and 
played 


pital while he was there, and the 
proceeds were applied to various 
He that 
neve! dav, when he was at- 
tending Cornell Medical School, but 
at least one hour was spent in prac- 
ticing at the keyboard. He would 


commandeer a piano wherever he 


needy funds. vows there 


Was a 


found one. 

He spent two years in the Navy 
and played at every possible oppor 
tunity. A friend told us that he was 
a favorite at the USO, and that many 
of his shipmates were happy to help 
when he made records of his perfor- 
mances to send home. 

He attended concerts every chance 
he could get. He had always listened 


to the fine recordings of music. Piano 

The author of this little human = in- 
terest” story is Educational Director of the 
iW urlitze) Con pany and hias long special 


ized in modern methods of teaching piano, 


including class instruction, with particular 


interest in musical activities for the layman. 





Dr. Bernard Swanson 
Grish» n P 


concertos were extra special 


eradually acquired a library of ree 
ords which contains practically all 
Lhe first 


second Brahms 


of the written 


Tchaikovsky and the 


concertos 


with Horowitz at the kevboard are 
his favorites 
What started this great curiosity 


about music? Were his parents pet 
formers? Did he practice hours at a 
time as a voung boy because it was 


required? Why this love for music? 


Here is the storv which Bernard’s 
mother told me 
“When Bernard was about ten 


vears old, he decided to stop taking 
piano lessons. He had been study 
ing for almost a vear. We were great 
ly distressed, for we always enjoyed 
music so much. We felt confident that 
he would to like music if he 
gave himself a His father 
and I agreed, however, that perhaps 
a different approach was needed. 
‘The teacher whom I interviewed 
wanted to know why Bernard was so 


learn 
chance. 


anxious to stop lessons. She laughed 
when she learned that Bernard had 


rebelled at playing the pieces his 
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teacher had selected because he only 
wanted to play ‘marches’. 

“We enrolled Bernard in a new 
class and soon he was spending 
much time at the piano. He seemed 
to enjoy his work, made up little 
pieces and looked forward to each 
lesson. He soon found, however, that 
although his new teacher often 
plaved interesting pieces for him, he 
alwavs came home with a new 
1ar¢ and 

Well,” Mrs. Swanson continued, 
“one dav he came dashing in from 
his lesson very much excited. He 
had a new piece and it was not a 
march. He had finally convinced het 
that he did want to learn to play 
something besides marches. 

“He later played duets and two 
plano arrangements with other pu 
pils. He played in many piano en 
semble programs and alwavs enjoved 
playing solos. We firmly believe that 
these early experiences were responsi- 
ble for Bernard's great interest in 
music 

Today, Dr. Swanson, as a very 
busy and successful pediatrician, 
finds time to act as assistant accom 
panist for the New Rochelle Uni- 
versity Men’s Glee Club, sing second 
tenor in the chorus of 60 members 
and act as Business Manager 
Club. He frequently plays 
riends and continues to tape 
of his performances He is a baseball 
fan, and was the school physician for 
the football team this past veal 

When asked why he had not gone 
on with music as a_ profession, he 
remarked, “I have wanted to be a 


} 


doctor all of my life. I love to pia 
the piano and find it a great source 
of enjoyment and relaxation. I like 
to make tapes and records, and | 
simply could not live without my 
music, but I am devoted to mv work 
How I wish, though, that all chil 
dren could be ex posed to music as I 
was! Music does so much for peo 


ple " >DP> 


The New York Hi-Fi Music Show 
will be held Sept. 29-Oct. 4 at the 
New York Trade Show Building, 
500 8th Avenue, New York City. The 
theme will be “The Age in Stereo’ 
according to Joseph Benjamin, Presi 
dent of the Institute of High Fideli 
tv Manufacturers. Dealer day is Sept 
29; open to public on Sept. 30 
There will be some 135 exhibitors 


this vear. 
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CHORAL COLLECTIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited and arranged by WALTER EHRE1 


These four collections. which have been Classroom 
towards the Junior High School class or beginning choral gro 
7. 8. 9). Each book supplies a vast amount of high grade material 
extremely nominal price. 
The changing voice (alto tenor-cambiata) has 
consideration. and the limitatiens of the your 


equal scrutiny. 
Teen Tunes for 
* Twentv-one selectio 
Teen Carols 
«K Contains such be 
On High, Away ur 
+} WT ar f. 0) ] 7) 


) Music Everywhere {| 


response 


Musie for Youth for 
* S.A.T ampiata } 


For Choral Catalog, write to: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418 6 Lynbrook, L. I.. N. Y. 





i 
Christmas 9s Coming 


CAROL COLLECTIONS 


ssA F 
SATB—Three Chr 
rBB—-Old Car 


UNISON CHORUS 
> Stable 
Carol of the Kings 
On Christmas 


Welcome Yule 








* 
= xG) 
BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 


PHILIP J. LANG 





Containing: Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
Canadian Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You've Gone, 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 
Dear Hearts And Gentle People, Enoy Your- 
self (It's Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


e EASY KEYS 

¢ COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
© REHEARSAL NUMBERS 

e BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 


PARTS: Each:. . . 50¢ 
CONDUCTOR. . .$2.00 














CANADA 
EDWIN H’ MORRIS. (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue, Toronto 7 
Ontario, Canada 
U.S.A 
MAYFAIR MUSIC CORP 
31 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N.Y 


| Eugene 
| was the first of the woodwind family 


son 





Woodwind Recording 
Artists of the Past 


GLENN D. BRIDGES 


Hew many remember the names 
of the woodwind recording 
fitty 
eminent 


ago: 


vears 
flutist, 


artists of fortv or 


Rose, the 


to stand in front of the “Big Horn.” 
Mr. Rose made the first test records 
for the Edison Company in the late 
1880's. He was on the staff of Edison 


and other record companies for many 


years. 
Another great flutist of the early 
period was Charles Molé, who made 


| a number of cylinder records for Edi- 


around 1900. Mr. Molé 
member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
time. About 1901, 
there were three outstanding flutists 
making 
ings for the various companies, 
Darius Lvons, Marshall Lufsky and 
These same art- 


Was a 
chestra at the 


who began solo record 


(eorge Schweinfest. 
tists plaved the flute obbligato parts 
for the celebrated sopranos who were 
making records at the time. 

The piccolo was a very popular in 
the early 1900's, there- 
for the record catalogues were filled 
with piccolo solos by Frank S. Maz- 
and Marshall Lufsky. In 1912 
there was quite an improvement in 
the method of acoustical recording. 
In this year John Lemmonne, the 
ereat flutist, recorded nine sides for 
the Victor Company, which are no 
doubt the best flute records made up 
until that time. Mr. Lemmonne 
played the flute obbligato parts on 
most of the records made by Mme. 


strument in 


7i0ti 


informative article, 
Chrysler Cor- 


The author of this 
now in the employ of the 
poration of Detroit in a supervisory capac- 
ity, was a trombonist in the 1920's, play 
ing with various Circus and Concert Bands 


| For over twenty years his hobby has been 


the collecting of records made by early 
artists of woodwind and brass, with research 
into the details of their careers. This ma- 


terial is unique in phonograph history. 


Nellie Melba, the celebrated soprano 
Georges Barrére made a number of 
flute 
Phonograph Company about 
The following vear, Arthur 

recorded Whirlwind (Krantz 

Victor Company. A few years later, 
Clement same 


number, also for Victor 


records for the 

1916 
Brooke 
for the 


Barone recorded the 


Of the early clarinetists, Thomas 
Hughes probably ranks first Mi 
Huches was clarinet soloist with Gil 
more’s band in the late 1880's. He 
recorded for the Edison and Colum 


His 


with 


companies. 
Long {go, 
variations, is a show piece of clarinet 
artistry, The most prolific of early 
clarinet recorders were William Tus 
con, George McNiece and Thomas 
Pussinelli. Mr. Pussinelli made the 
first recording of the Rigoletto Fan- 
tasie for clarinet for the Victor Com- 
pany in 1903. Charles Draper was 
the first to record Weber's Con- 
certino for clarinet, in 1911. 


used as a 


bia phonograph 
recording of Long, 


The oboe was seldom 
solo instrument in the early days of 
recording. The acoustic diaphragm 
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did not respond well to the oboe 


Adamando, L. 


lrepte and F. Laurendeau did make 


tone. However, Pete 
a few cylinders. In our collecting and 


find almost the same 
situation in regard to solos on rec- 
ords in the early period. In 1911 
Carl Borwald did record Polka Fan- 


and in 


resear¢ h, we 


fastique as a bassoon solo, 
1913) Arthur Gruner 
Hungarian Fantasie by Weber foi 
the Victor This 


recorded the same number again for 


recorded a 


Company irtist 


Victor in 1926 by the new electrical 


method. Benjamin Kohon 
1 Wevet 


ist teamed up 


(bassoo ) 


Moot 


flutist) in 1920 to record as bassoon 


ind piccolo duets the well known 


and ( and N fit 


with 


yr the Edison 


ROCK °N’ ROLL Is 


—— 


Lhe iverage dancer, they 


had no choice, Then came the 


jazz, implving exceptional 
I 
ind here the kids could hear 


at all: hence more 


dancing than ever and 


hed by ud nus 


listening, less 
fewer people 
} } ; 
nonestlyv re. 


They 


possil 


derstood or overlooked 
been said with some justice 
‘music’ has nothing whateve1 
Big Beat 


a natural consequence, the trend has 


ommend it except the 


been toward small bands = and 


Casicl 


likely t 


simple tunes; they “swing 


Kids in general are not 
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ever, there 


DOSSESSES a 


Company, 

Ihe most regrettable thing about 
these early recordings is that it was 
ilwavs necessary to make drastic cuts 
in the piece to be recorded, and the 
had about 


this. Usually 


little to say 


only the 


artist very 


most flashy 


parts were recorded, in order to 


much as possible on a 


two-minute cvlinder or a 


l¢ lise 


squeeze as 
three-min- 
Obviously, this did not do 
justice to the performing artist. How- 
was not much that could 
be done about the situation until the 
idvent of electrical recordings in 
irly 1926. Of 


reat rdvance Calle 


course, the really 

when Long Play 

troduced in 1946 
i 


pioneers of recorain 


irs to soon! >>> 


ecords wel in 


OUR OWN FAULT 


some alle ances ire 


» make sure of convincing 
people that American 4azi 
true substance and that 
caretul 


>>> 


form worthy of 


examination 


foTUit-3 F-Valeiiale| 
Publications 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE — By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET— By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.— By Morrissey 
SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey 








SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Lang 

BASIN STREET BLUES —Arr. by Morrissey 

TENDERLY—Arr 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
Arr. by Yoder 

bem VELVET GLOVE —Arr. by Lang 


by Herfurth 








WLADIMIR SELINSKY 

Conducts His Music From The Kraft Television 
Theatre. Music of 9 Kraft Television Plays. Con- 
densed Piano-Conductor Score. Orchestral Parts 
Available on Rental Basis 

Recorded on RKO-Unique ULP-127 


cord 


LITTLE CLASSICS (Cornet or Trumpet 
Dy Ernest S Williams. 
Volume |—Volume II 
BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 
By Marvin Howe 
PERCUSSION MUSIC * 


By Michael Colgrass 
RECORD AVAILABLE PERIOD MUSIC 
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By Carl A. Rosenthal 
CLARINET DUOS 
CLARINET TRIOS 
CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS — Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES 


-18th Century 


15th Century 








18th Century ood 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
31 West 54th Street New York 19 NY 


MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 


Canada: EDWIN H 
14 Birch Avenue 








SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & Co. Inc. 










Marching 





Favorites 
with 
Field Formations 











Alabamy Bound 
Beer Barrel Polka 
By The Beautiful Sea 
Casey Jones 
Cherokee 

Collegiate 

Exactly Like You 
Here Comes The Showboat 

If You Knew Susie 

Indiana (Back Home Again in Indiana) 
Last Round-Up, The 

Old Spinning Wheel, The 

One Rose, The 

On The Sunny Side of The Street 
Pennsylvania Polka 

Sound Off (Duckworth Chant) 

South Of The Border 

12th Street Rag 

Wagon Wheels 

Way Down Yonder in New Orleans 



























Parade 
and 






Half-time 





Tunes 






Anniversary’ Song 

Beautiful Ohio (arr. Yoder) 
Beautiful Ohio (arr. Briegel) 
Boo-Hoo 

Caissons Go Rolling Along, The 
Fight, Blue Devils, Fight 
Good Night, Harvard 

Here Comes The Navy 

In The Mood 

it's The Some Old Shillelagh 
Left Right Out Of Your Heéeort 
Let Me Call You Sweetheort 
Melody Of Love 

Memories Of You 

Mississippi Mud 

My Proyer 

Official West Point March, The 
Oh! Ma-Ma! (The Butcher Boy) 
Oh! My Po-Pa 

On, Brave Old Army Team 
Princeton Cannon Song, The 
Red Sails In The Sunset 

River Kwai March, The 
S-H-I-N-E 

Side By Side 

Skokiaan (South African Song) 
Sweet Sue, Just You 

That's My Weakness Now 
Theme from Picnic 

Too Fat Polka 

West Point Forever 
























ea. 2.00 





Full Band 


FREE SCORES—write Dept. M 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN. & CO. INC. 
Music Publishers 







1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 
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Is the Make-up 


lesson Necessary? 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN SKAGGS 


HE make-up lesson is often re- 

garded by the parent as an 
expediency for the teacher in main- 
taining his studio on a business basis. 
The result is that some 
cept the make-up lesson as a neces- 
sarv evil of the studio; others, if they 
detect the slightest wavering on the 
part of the teacher, entirely evade it, 
and a few truly appreciate its value. 
make up the 


parents aC- 


This extra lesson to 
missed one can easily cause friction 
between the parent and teacher un- 
less there is complete understanding 
as to 1ts purpose. 

The parent, if he is to realize the 
importance of this seemingly extra 
lesson, must first of all understand 
that the prime purpose of any lesson 
is to instruct. Unfortunately many 
consider the lesson time as a period 
when the teache1 checks on the prac 
ticed material, makes corrections 
and then assigns new material. That 
in essence is the preconceived notion 
of the music lesson. Since it is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the 
pupil's prac ticed work, no lesson can 
be of profit unless the pupil has ade 


quately prepared for it. Yet the very 


first lesson a child takes is an un- 
prepared one, and perhaps because 
of this factor the child learns the 
most at this initial lesson, Instruc- 


tion does take place at subsequent 
lessons, but usually in smaller doses. 
As the pupil’s pieces become longer, 
the time for. actual instruction 
diminishes. 

Because the inspiration and urge 
to practice are dependent upon the 
teacher's hearing of the pupil’s en- 
tire lesson, this phase of thorough 
checking cannot be eliminated. Re- 
cently a teacher decided that she 
would deviate from the accepted 
proc edure in order to strengthen her 


pupil's weakness in sight-reading. 


Accordingly she spent an entire les 
son in giving the pupil the help she 
required. When the teacher said that 
the lesson was over, the pupil com- 
plained, “But I didn't have a lesson.” 
Although the pupil might have ac- 
tually gained much more than she 
had at previous lessons, she was still 
completely justified in her com- 
plaint, since her primary reason for 
practicing during the entire week 
had been her antici 
pation of performing for her teacher. 
Deprived of it, left with 
no further incentive to practice. Yet 


motivated by 


she was 
the teacher too had good cause to di- 
vert the time toward helping and 
teaching the pupil. 

The unpracticed lesson, very often 
the make-up lesson, since it falls a 
few davs apart from the regular one, 
presents the best opportunity of all 
for this kind of instruction, and the 
pupil, since he has nothing new pre- 
pared to play, does not feel cheated 
Ot course, the teacher by no means 
endorses the lack of preparation, but 
when such lapses occur, the parent 
the lesson will by 


must realize that 
no means be wasted but 


utilized to 
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the pupil’s best advantage. 44 i 


Besides the insurance that the 
teacher will have a fixed number of : 
hours to work with the child each Ly the, * 


semester, what else does the svstem 


of make-up lessons accomplish? Para- BY 
doxically, the knowledge that there Aad 
is a plan of make-ups often elimin- 


ates the need for such lessons. Aware 


that all work must be made up, the BILL HALEY 


pupil is less inclined to make ex leo ik warts 


cuses for not attending his regular 

: we Copa MEtant-Limeore)salele) 
lessons. Since onlv a legitimate ex- 
° . ntinue +h - * ali 
cuse can temporarily postpone his Continues tO rock FO 
lesson time, he realizes that music with Gibson. Popular Decca 
study is as serious a project as his recording artist, his famous 
formal education. He then feels re- Comet combo has alread 
sponsible to do his work steadily topped the 12 

rather than according to his own 
; : nark 
whims. Instead of an erratic, fruit 
less program of study that often re- 
sults when a teacher does not have a 


strict understanding that all missed 


lessons must be paid for and mad 


up, the pupil has a steady, effective 


e 
schedule, where under the constant 


supervision of his teacher he achieves . 
the best possible results from his ef- | INC. 


forts. 








KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Repeated Errors 


Often the missing of a lesson 
means that mistakes remain = un 
checked so that with additional prac 
tice the bad habit becomes more 


deeply ingrained. A master teacher A ‘ 


used to tell his pupils that if they 


, E 
plaved a passage wrong once, It ¢ GREATEST NAME IN MOUTHPI 
would take ten consecutive perfect \ 


corrections in order to remove the (72 Ditterenr Facihgs ! 


habit of the first wrong impression WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
His philosophy was to avoid mis- REFACING SERVICE 


takes. Perhaps one of the best guar pe 
Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 


antees against error is seeing the design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
teacher as often as possible at regu unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


lar intervals Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 


Since it is interest that creates the one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every ; / 
: , refacing job a perfect one. 


desire to learn, and since the teacher 
. . Your mouthpiece needn't be a i - ie 
to a great extent provides the in- P 2 e a Woodwind. Regerd- & Ya 
, less of make or age, it can be good as new... in REED 
spiration and encouragement so V1 some cases, our experts achieve results that almost INSTRUMENT 
tal to his interest, the child who equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 


starts missing lessons gradually be course, upon the original quality. 


comes less and less enthusiastic about FOR REFACINGS Send mouthpieces together with check Tips om mouthpiece core 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc ond selection $ 
. . tions (ley ond tip opening or standord facing desired) 172 WOODWIND 
from a lesson, not because he ts sick 
: ‘ MOUTHPIECES 

but because he has not practiced, he REFACING RUBBER $4.00 fully described 

OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES ss Handy transpasition chart 

REFACING GLASS - 

OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 mouthpiece functions 


his work. Should a child be excused 


will not be more inclined to practice 


the following week. Rather a lesson Full discussion of 





at this point of his boredom might 
add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. (Ask your dealer or 


succeed in reviving the spark of de whites ‘wee 
sire more so than a lack of contact MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


with his teacher. If make-up lessons - 
ager ; . / a ° ca Dept. A6-59 
were instituted solely on this basis of Wl cedutnd Ce 601 West oath St. N.Y.1.N_Y. 
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REMO PALMIER 
has been winning 

(Tab dalen-it- ty (lem-lelelt-1eh-ts 
olame-lellom-lalemm Mm’ aniels 


4 
Yi-t-e-Wa Wa ie Ua tall am Cleleia:t" 


in his tield, he has strummed 


‘ 


his way into the homes o 


music.lovers everywhere 


Gibson 





ES) 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


/, 
PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 
“show better’’ and have more “Audience 
Appeal."’ Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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favorite, and one of the top men y 


Naturally Remo prefers Lo 










ONE UNIT 
SET-UP 
% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 

* STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


* SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 















trying to keep the pupil’s interest 
at the highest possible level, they 






would be justifiable. 






It is imperative that the parent un- 





derstand the reasons that contribute 






to the necessity and importance of 






having a program of make-up les- 






sons. The parent who does not send 
the child for the make up lesson out 
of obligation to the studio, but pri- 
marilv for the child’s own benefit, is 
far more likely to be a pleased and 


satished patron. DDD 












AIR-AGE MOTIF 


[railing their silver traces on the sky, 






Five jet planes fly; 







The lines at intervals on blue vellum 4 
tl iced, 

So even spaced, 

Make a celestial staff Before they vO, 







maestro 


Summon 





Io write upon them key § and 





signature 






And set a theme for music to endure 


1 







Through countless light-vears 
Using stars for neums, 
(The morning stars that sane when 














time be gan, 


An air-age svmphonvy for modern 





man, 
} hi 


crescendo is nis sp 





Rising ice-ship 





7OOTHS 





To worlds of unknown beauty 







Write it there, 
\ momentary inspiration, where 
No earth-bound eve will see it, but 


the soul 







Aspiring, and the heart that vearns 






to flv, 
Searching the sky. 





Will learn the melody and |} 


lar 







For orchestration on some distant 





Stal 





Vi. Albertina 






Peter Mennin has been named as 
the new Director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Marvland. He succeeds Reginald St 
wart, whose resignation became el- 










fective with the termination of the 
1957-58 school vear. Born in Erie, 
Pa., Mennin atended Oberlin Con- 
servatory, earned both his Bachelor 









and Master of Music degrees at the 
Musk and Te- 







Eastman School of 
ceived his Ph.D. from the Universits 


of Rochester. 
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- In and Out of Tune 2 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


~O what extent is it permissible to change 
the 

haps with the intention of making it more at 
public? We have 


creation of a composer, pel 


musical 


tractive to a_ large dail\ 


examples of such distortions in the interpretations 
of the so-called “song stylists,” aided and abet 
ted by 
like these 

Nevertheless, it 


popular 


and apparently some people 


better than the 


arrangers, 
originals 


that if 


variations 


can well be claimed 


most of the old tunes had een 


heard in their “stvlized”” form, thev never would 
have become popular. It was the simple combina 
tion of melody and words that originally turned 
them into hits. 

In the field of serious music, 


a composer's work actually effected 


however, there are many cases in which 


tampering wit! an improvement or at 


least succeeded in giving than it 


a composition a wider appt il 


otherwise have had. 


; | HE case of George Gershwin’s now well established Porgy and Bess 
is a good example. The original version, seen by this columnist 
before it ever New York, a private hearing of the score 


played by the composer on the piano, was something quite different from 


came to after 
the opera we hear today 

As Gershwin wrote it, there was a stylized opening, with Buck playing 
the piano on a balcony, while a crap game went on below. Most of this 
scene was in recitative, an old-fashioned technique used throughout the 
opera and later replaced by spoken dialogue. There were long pauses be- 
tween episodes, with the curtain down and the orchestra completely 
silent. 

What Europeans 
recently is not at all the Porgy and Bess created by the 
the Heywards, and we may expect still further changes, for better or worse, 


and Americans have seen, heard and admired 


Gershwins and 


when it appears on the motion picture screen. 

There must be at least a dozen differen 
Blue by this time, all quite different from what Gershwin composed and 
orchestrated for Paul Whiteman in 1924. Every pianist has his 
and the instrumentation has undergone 


versions ot the Rhapsod) ai 


Grote 
own wavy of doing it, 
treatments, including the composer's own 


a variety of 


their original form, with 


traditional 


RAND operas are seldom given today in 

Richard Wagner especially 
there are even interpolations, as in Carmen and The 
Beethoven's Fidelio is generally given with two Overtures, and instrumental 


interludes have been added to the Metropolitan production of Eugene 


cuts, Sometimes 


B rhe? of Seville. 


open to 


Onegin. 

lifted their original context, have often 
become popular through special arrangements. The 
Bach Suite is best known as the dir on the G String, in Wilhelmj’s adapta 
Handel's familiar Larg 
variety of instrumental ve 


Dvorak’s “New World” 
often mistaken for a Ne 


Individual numbers, out of 


slow melody of a 


tion for solo violin. o was actually a tenor aria in 


his opera, Xerxes, popularized bv rsions. 


melody in svmphony is 


Home, 


Conversely, the Largo 


best known as a 


ero spiritual 


song, Goin’ 
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OUTSTANDIN 
CHORAL 


OCTAVOS BY EHRET 


PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 


NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 
DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE- 
PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE 
TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 
DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ-—-TTBB 
NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


G 


SA 
SSA 








5637 IT’S TOO SOON TO KNOW—SATB 





GOSPEL BOOGIE—SSA 
JULIDA POLKA— SSA 








ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU'VE GONE, BORN T 
TOR, LAWYER 
DREAMING, ENJOY YO 
MORE LL WALK ALONE, {IT’S BE 


LONG, LONG TIME 


LEGE SONGS — SATB 


asinine. ACR 


NDIAN C 


RSELF 





O BE 


SUNSET, DEAR HEARTS AND 


FIVE 
EEN A 


HIEF 








5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 
5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 
6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 

3 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 





FOR GALS 


R 


CHORUS 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog D-20 


from the 


list 


SATB unaccompanied 


Cashmore: 


ROCKING 


=84.033 20¢ 


Fricker: 


2 CAROLS, 
COMPLETE 
1. Mary isa 
Lady bright 
2. In excelsis 
gloria 


=84.029 35¢ 


Vaughan Williams: 
GOD BLESS 
THE MASTER 


=53.909 35: 


























A sample copy of any of 
the above new works will 
be sent on request, to- 
gether with a complete /6- 
page catalogue of Christ- 
mas choral music. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


All Oxford publications 

are now on view in the 

new showrooms and edi- 

torial offices at 417 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 16, 
New York 



















Gould believes that a composer, 
having contact with a college or high 
school band or orchestra, would ex- 
perience more restrictions than po- 
tentialities, but that the restrictions 
are important in developing a rooted 
fundamental practicality. The com- 
posel should have access to the 
mechanics of performance in order 
to know the mechanics of projecting 
his ideas. 


Composing music for schools and 
colleges is one of the few fields that 
will bring the composer a fair finan- 
cial return, Gould believes. Music 
written for a professional symphony 
orchestra cannot bring a financial 
return, for either the composer or 
the published must invest large sums 
of money to have the orchestral parts 
copied, duplicate scores made and 
material made available for pertor- 


mance. 


The contemporary composer at 
best is frustrated. Through Ameri- 
can grants, fellowships, commissions 
and prizes, and through European 
subsidies, he is encouraged to com- 
pose. But awards of approbation and 
enthusiasm, which give meaning to 
his other awards, are withheld from 
him by society. “The composer is 
no longer what he used to be,” savs 
Arthur Honegger. “As harpsichord- 
ist, Organist or violinist, in the old 
days, he knew the rules of composi- 
tion and wrote in order to enrich his 
repertoire. Then the public had an 
appetite for novelty. Thus it was 
with Havdn, Telemann, Handel and 
many others, who were craftsmen 
working according to well-established 


rules.” 


But this situation does not neces- 
sarily exist today. The last composer- 
performer of our time was the late 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Nowadays not 
a single compose! can earn his liv- 
ing by writing serious compositions 
alone. From the small choral and 
orchestral groups, chamber music or- 
ganizations and recitalists he receives 
nothing. An orchestra with a budget 
of about $600,000 assigns one-half 
of one per cent of its expenditures 
for royalties. Hence a composer 
whose work is plaved by a major 


PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 


(Continued from page 26) 


symphony orchestra may receive be- 
tween S20 and $50 if his work has 
not been previously published. If it 
should have been, however, his fee 
is divided between him and the pub- 
lisher. And if the 
should be at a major opera house, 
the composer is paid $100 or even 


performance 


less. 

\ symphony which took three 
years to prepare was played several 
vears ago by the New York Phil 
harmonic-Syvmphony Orchestra and 
broadcast over the CBS radio net- 
work, for which the composer re- 
ceived $75. However, he had spent 
$250 to have the orchestral parts 
copied and for other expenses Thus 
loss of $175! 


he suffered a net 


How Composers Live 


\t no time in any society have 
serious composers been able to count 
upon their compositions for a liveli- 
hood unaided by other sources. How, 
then, may they be expected to live? 
Composers may organize themselves 
into corporate bodies to enforce the 
licensing of compositions that are 
performed on a rovalty basis. But 
however helpful such organizations 
cannot 


mav be, they completely 


answer the problem 


In modern Europe, where such 
practice has been adopted for the 
past several generations, it has 
proved to be unsuccessful. No musi 
cal composition of any kind may be 
plaved publicly in most European 
countries unless a part of the box- 
othce receipts for the concert are 
paid out as royalties. This has some 
what increased the incomes of com 
posers, but until the individual com 
pose! has created a large backlog of 
works that are constantly played, his 
rovalty income is far from substan 
tial. 

Unless a composer should resolve 
to follow Morton Gould’s advice and 
take up writing for school and col- 
lege bands and orchestras, he must 
supplement his composing with some 
other kind of work. If he can find 
the means to support himself, he 
has reached the ideal solution, for 
he is then free to purchase his own 
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on individual 5'2 x 8” cards with 
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creative inclinations, regardless of 
the amount of income they should 
bring. Such subsidiary occupations 
as teaching or working in some allied 
field furnish not only the compose 
of today a livelihood but the writer, 
painter and scientist as well. For un 
til the mass of humanity can sufh- 
ciently appreciate musical works of 
artistic merit, the must 
bear his cross of working creatively 


for little profit and acclaim. >>> 


compose! 





DECORATING MUSIC 
FOR TELEVISION 


( f / e ZU 
, 
erials require completely 1 con 
; ] ] 
structio inh Oniyv Tal V Cal even 
1] ; ] 
i small piece ot scenery Ie used 
re than once. Nine songs per week 
ans nine auimeren settings ra 
tal of 360 for du fortv weeks 
regularly covered bv the progran 
- ; 
When the Hit Pa i was prod iced 
} ¢ 9 } 
In colo! tor in entire season l 
problems were naturally tal reatel 
Son songs Te DD PLIST ] 
difhcult to stage tha hers, regard 
ess of ieir span of lif | 
Lea not onlv ran a long ie but 
nade unusual demands pon thie 
creative Imaginatlol ol al con 
} > > 
cerned The popu B B 
Song was given a ereat variety ol 
settings on the Ait P le, including 
i whal is scene, a drug store, 
some ropical ettects d UTSE 
} - ; 
I WMUILS ¢ se tes \ ( 
surroundings. The lk-like 7 § 
1] was anotl vo th 
had a long run, ca o fo ynside1 
ible varlatlol eatn 
\s ny as 80 peo} re em 
= } al ; : = ot 
pioved reguliariy | Calrtving O Line 
} } | ] 
details of these complicated projects 
i] } ' : 7s 
hile six large trucks must be con 
Stantly avaliable tor carting the ma 


terials from up-town New York to a 


Brooklyn studio. When the produc 


ing staff submits its ideas and pel 


haps some rough sketches, our first 
responsibility is to create what we 


call “flimsies’’,—a series of designs on 


transparent paper, from which 20 


copies of each setting are made on 


an azolid machine and distributed 
to the department heads, and these 
are transferred in turn to the canvas 
and wood of the actual sets 


The canvas is usually glued upon 
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A New Orchestra Work 
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3 Symphonic Pieces 
by GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY 
SetA — $5.50 

SettB — 7.50 


SetC — 9.50 


Score $3.00 — Parts $.40 Ea. 





IRMA CLARKE'S COLLECTION 


25 CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Arranged for 
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NEW! ST. MARK’S SCHOOL NEW! 
CHORAL SERIES 
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J. STANLEY SHEPPARD 


2998 ‘Dormi Jesus—SATB $.20 
3000 Two Short Encores — 
(Love, If A God Thou Art — 


Clarion) — SATB .20 
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Whistle — SSA 20 


2994 Red Rosy Bush — TTBB .20 
2995 King Of Glory, King of 

Peace — TTBB 20 
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Love, If A God Thou Art 

— TTBB .20 


— Clarion) 


Write for “on examination” copies and 
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a wooden frame. (Tacks cannot be Hit Parade alone, completely disre- 
used because the camera invariably garding the text of Rasbach’s 
picks them up with incredible fidel- familiar song on that subject. 






itv.) Measurements must be absolute- “Special effects” have included 






ly exact, to the fraction of an inch; motorized snow-machines that pro- 





there is none of the leeway enjoved§ duce a trulw realistic storm for an\ 
by the construction and scenic de- width o1 depth desired, and recently 
partments for the legitimate stage. 4 number of gadgets for use on game- 
The grain of wood is more effective hows and giveaways. We decorate 
on canvas than actual lumber, again) a; manv as 20 live commercials a 






Highest rated 













in the 





United States 






to accommodate the searching eve of week. and are now lookine forward 
the camera. The rules of perspective to handling an equal number of 
followed by theatrical scenery must “spectaculars” during the coming 







generally be ignored, for the specta- season. Music plays an important 








Estimates for 
engraving and printing tor watching a television screen is in part not only in the finished product 










gladly furnished effect only a few inches away from put as a background to the intensive 
Any publisher the surface that is being photo- work of our studio personnel 
our reference. eraphed. 
et Groups of college students have 






New techniques of — stencilling, 





often enjoved a personally conducted 







hotoer: yhy < 1¢ l ~ : 
photography and projection are now tour of our scenic studios, and we 


used for the quick and ; ate a- | 
WUe/t sed for the quick and accurate crea- jaye gladly co-operated with various 


tion of all these detail . . ; . . 
ol ese details of the educational institutions in the crea 






graphic arts. It has been found that 
2801 WEST 47th STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS § the actual painting on canvas is best 


achieved by stretching an _ entire 





tion of visual effects of all kinds 
Youthful technicians and artists are 
quick to grasp the essentials of this 







piece of scenerv on the floor of a 








unique activitv, and the TV _ tech- 






large studio. Long-handled brushes 








niques of decoration can often be 





are used, and a miniature wagon on 
rollers, holding four pots of paint, 
can easily be moved around as re- 






adapted to local conditions, includ 






ing amateur and semi-professional 





performances. 






quired, with two “‘paint-boys” acting ; “ae : 
: The fascination of visualizing such 






as guides. When an emergency arises, 






a program as the Hit Parade lies in 





someone is usually on hand to in- 





its consistently creative aspec ts. The 





vent the necessary process. 






same script or basic idea may result 


} 


There are of course stock mate- ° 
in a wide variety of treatment, de- 


rials of various kinds, particularly 
doors, windows, walls, columns, etc. 
But in general such details must al- concerned. Television, like music it- 
ways be different and individual. I self, cannot afford to be static, rou- 
believe we have actually built as tine or commonplace in any of its 


details. DDD 






pending on the individual artists 













many as 1500 different trees for the 
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NOTHING LIK A GUIDE TO MUSICAL GUIDANCE 
NORREN (Continued from page 24) 


FOR MUSIC FILING! bilities of popular tunes, or emphas- jazz, from ragtime through progres- 


AND HERE'S WHY! With sturdy steel NORREN ized the basic need for exact rhythm — sive developments, on his own level 
FILES you'll realize tremendous savings in fil- : s : Ailes : ; 
ing space (up to 200% for quick step band to band members? And what plano Of pianistic ability and accom plish- 
music). And you'll save money, too. . . fewer 

cabinets do the job! Enjoy all these NORREN teacher has never taught the fine art ment. 

filing features! Music lies flot with corners pro- . | ith li 

tected. Trays slide easily. Identification holders of accompanying along with tradl- We find ourselves somewhat in the 
on each tray insure ease of cataloging, quick : : > eo : 

identification. NORREN files come. in + tea tional skills: position of the young girl graduate, 


green, Grown. Weite for @ FREE cateleg today! Finally, the private music teacher who on hearing her father reminisce 
SEND YOUR NEW CATALOG OF is concerned with the Develop- about his own high school prom, 
NORREN FILES TO: ment of his pupils’ potential. He exclaims, “Gee, Dad, I never knew 
NAME instinctively encourages the more you were a kid!” Many private in- 






























talented to work to capacity, while structors have never considered 
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NORREN MFG. COMPANY 2 : . nie : 
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exploration. A teen-age boy I know counts. 






has had limitless pleasure experi- For, to adventure into pedagogues« 











menting with the various fields of again, Guidance is termed a co-opera 
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tive effort. Note the private instruc 
tol local in 


progi ims or 


aSSISts his school 


who 
arranging musi talent 
shows, or who co-ordinates his efforts 
with home requirements and situa- 
tions. Guidance centers on the ne 
il child. Surely the majority of our 
pupils To con 
clude the accepted definition, true 
euldance includes Supervision, Direc- 
and Self-help. Every 


the 


ire non prodigies! 


fio 


private 


teacher, within scope of a care- 


level, encourages a 
} } 


, 
leads 11S 


fullv selected 


choice of material: he 


pupils to overcome increasing tech- 
by instilling the 


hiche I 


nical difficulties 


desire to plav on a 


h 


level, pel 


through the study of show 


He helps his 


ie and evaluate 


aps 


tunes 
their practice ti 
own efforts 

The 


and 


dav 
1} 
equally 
past. We 
compelled t 


sic education 1s a fruitful career 1 
ind responsibilities 


} 


the respons1bDilits 


its own 
And 
Ot @CVvery 


We 


prestl 
Guidance is 


teache 


primary 
Gul 


escape [rom 
i 


dance 

this 
tion, the rewards are 
I made a simplified 
ment of Danube VW 
ersary Waltz) for 


had a burning 
| 


‘1n- 


a complete beg 
ner, who desire to 


learn this old waltz immediately. I 


was gratified by superhuman effort 


from a nine-vear-old, amazement 


from her parents at the initial 


progress of a child thev considered 


om CVs ee 
and heartiel appreciation 


whose 


lethargic, 
from the 
thirty-fifth 
the little 
piece The sec, indeed, are 


fruits of Guidance. >>> 


grandparents at 


anniversarv celebration 


girl performed her first 


the golden 
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Shakespeare Knew 


* HAKESPEARE the 


J English scene during one of the 


came upon 
greatest periods of musical activity 
in the history of that country. While, 
strangely, the professional performer 
of music was not highly regarded, 
the ability 
ments and to read vocal music was 
considered one of the distinguishing 


to perform on. instru- 


marks of a gentleman, so long as he 


didn’t earn his living at it. Kings 
Henrv VI and Henry VIII loved 
music; both did some composing. 


Elizabeth plaved the virginal rather 
well (and perhaps gave it its name). 

It is believed by some that Shakes- 
peare himself was able to play some 
instrument. Whether this is true or 
not, study of his plays is sufficient 
proof that he possessed considerable 
knowledge of music and musical in- 
struments. His plays abound in mu- 
sical references. None is completely 
devoid of music, although several of 
the more warlike plays contain re- 
ferences only to drum and trumpet as 
a background to combat. Again and 
again they are mentioned in this 
context. The trumpet signalled the 
start of battle for the day, acclaimed 
the winner or proclaimed a truce at 
dusk,—after which the enemies might 
have supper together before resum- 
ing killing in the morning. A few 
examples of this use of the trumpet 
follow: 

Go sound thy trumpet in the mar- 


ket-place; 





Call thither all the officers o’ the 
town - 

—Lartius in CORIOLANUS 

Go to the gates of Bordeau, trum- 
peter, 

Summon their general unto the 

The author of this article is a musician, 

teacher and writer, residir in Demorest. 


udy of 


Georgia. She has made a special st 


Shake speare’s references to music. 


90 


His Music 


MARY HOFFMAN 


wall... 
—Talbot in 
Make all our trumpets speak: give 


KING HENRY VI 


them all breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of 
blood and death... 
—Macduff in MACBETH 
A recent reading of the great play- 
wright’s complete works produced 
references to sixteen different mu- 
sical instruments. Cleopatra’s flutists 
set the pace of her oarsmen. Shylock 
refers to the “woolen bagpipe” and 
in another place says, “When the 
bagpipe sing i’ the nose”; and King 
Richard Says 
“And now 
me no more 
Than an_unstringed 


harp.” 


my tongue’s use is to 


viol or a 


Hautboys and Recorders 


HAMLET 
the hautbovs and the recorders. Guil- 
denstern has been hired to spy up- 
on Hamlet. The prince offers him 
a recorder and insists that he play 
it, despite Guildenstern’s protest that 
he cannot play. Finally Hamlet says, 
as Ilving: govern these 


contains references to 


“*Tis as easy 


ventages with vour fingers and 
’ 

thumb, give it breath with your 

mouth, and it will discourse most 


eloquent music. Look you, these are 


the stops.” “But,” says Guildenstern, 


“these cannot I command to any 
utterance of harmony; I have not 
the skill.” Hamlet retorts, “Why, 


look vou now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me! You would play 
upon me; you would seem to know 
my stops; you would pluck out the 
mystery; you would 
lowest 


heart of my 
sound me from 
the top of my compass: and there is 


my note to 
much music, excellent voice, in this 
little organ; vet you cannot make it 
speak. ‘Sblood, do you think I am 
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easier to be played on than a pipe: 


Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, vet vou 
cannot play upon me.” 

THE TAMING OF THI 


SHREW has a couple of funny mu- 
sical scenes. Hortensio and Lucentio 
are in love with Bianca, and each 
professes to be a teacher in ordet 
to be near her. Hortensio, posing 
and mathe- 
matics, tries to show Katharine, the 
shrewish to play, and 
gets the lute broken ove1 
for his pains, In the third act, 
teach 


as a teacher of musi 


sister, how 
his head 
the 
argue who is to 
Bianca first. She 


suggesting 


suitors over 
the lovely settles 
the matter by that Lu- 
centio start while Hortensio tunes his 


are soon interrupte d. 


Hortensio: Madam, 
ment’s in tune. 
hear. O fie! The 


lute. hey 


my instru- 


Bianca: Let's 
treble jars. 


Lucentio: Spit in the hole, man, 
and tune again 

Hortensio: Madam, ‘tis now in 
tune. 

Lucentio: All but the bass. 

Hortensio: The bass is right; ‘tis 


the base knave that jars 


The bass viol is mentioned in 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, the 
bugle in MUCH ADO ABOUT 


NOTHING, the harp in RICH ARD 
III. 


Since ballads were popular in 


Shakespeare's dav, we 
to find mention of them in his plays 


may expect 


In THE MERRY WIVES OI 
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two relerences 
Sleeves: 
‘Let 


thunder 


WINDSOR there are 
familiar G 
in one of Falstatl 
the sky rain potatoes; let it 
to the tune of Green Sleeves 

In LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, 
Armado says to his page, “Is there 
a ballad, boy, of the King and 


reen 


to the now 


Savs, 


these 


hot 
The page replies, “The 
gcullty of 


the Beggar?” 
world 
ballad three ages since: but I 
think now ‘tis not to be found; or, 
would neither 


the tune.” 


was very such a 


some 


serve lor 
Later in 


if it were, it 
the writing nor 
the same play the page describes how 


to sing, a description which might 


be compared (o1 contrasted, if you 
prefer) with that of some current 
popular music idols: “To jig off a 


tune at the tongue’s end, canary to 


it with vour feet, humour it with 


turning up your eyelids, sigh a note 


and sing a note, sometimes through 


the throat, as if vou swallowed love 


with a singing love, sometimes 
through the nose, as if vou snuffed 
up love by smelling love; with your 


hat penthouse like o’er the shop ot 
vour eves: with vour arms crossed 
on vour doublet like a rabbit on 

spit: or with your hands in your 
por ket like a man after the old 
painting: and keep not too long in 
one tune, but a snip and away.’ 


Autolyeus’ Ballads 


In THE WINTER'S TALE, 
Autolvcus, makes a liv 
ing picking people’s pockets, arrives 


given by the shepherd, 


rogue who 


at the party 


arraved as a peddlet \ servant an 


nounces him with “O master, if vou 


did but hear the pedlat at the door, 


vou would never dance again alte 


a tabor and pipe; no, the bagpipe 


vou; he sings several 


could not move 

tunes faster than vou'll tell money: 
he utters them as he had eaten bal 
lads and all men’s ears erew to his 
tunes Autolvcus is selling ballads 


trinkets, for man 


sonos 


IT he 


new bal 


as well as 


or woman, of all sizes.’ euests 


crowded round to see what 


lads he has. His description of them 


sounds like a page from True Cor 
ESS ns, and he swears that all are 
true “Here’s the name to it, one 


Mistress Tale-porter, and five or six 
honest wives that were present. Why 
should | abroad?” “Is it 
true, too, think vou?” 

ballad. ‘Five 


and witnesses more than 


carry lic Ss 
asks someoneé 


of anothe justices’ 


hand at it, 
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my pack will hold,” he replies. In 


the following scene he tells how he 
was able to pick a good many poc- 
ets as his victims crowded about 
him. 

In the final act of the same play, 
when the = shepherd’s supposed 
daughter turns out to be a long-lost 
princess, someone savs, “Such a deal 


is broken out within this 
ballad-makers 


to express ay 


of wonde1 


hour that cannot be 


able 
Nearly 

contain 

Cloten 


half of Shakespeare's plays 


CYMBELINE, 


mu- 


sones In 


has been advised to use 


sic in wooing Imogen. He hires mu- 
sicians to serenade her at davbreak 
with Hark, hark! The Lari t 
Heaven's Gate § Even this song 
for which Schubert later made a 
beautiful settine ap] yarently had no 
effect, for he complains, “I have as 


with music. but she 


sailed het 


vouchsafes no notice 





Who Is § is used in TWO 
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA for 
much the same purpose. MEASI RI 
FOR MEASURE contains Ta/ 
Oh, Take T se Lips A One ol 
the early musical settings tor this 





number was for three voices with 
bass viol accompaniment THI 
TEMPEST has furnished Where 
Bee Sucks and ( eunto T 
Yellow Sands, along with songs ol 
lesser quality provided by Caliban 
and a couple of drunken. sailors 


LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST contrib- 
When Daisies Pied and W 


utes 
Icicles Hang by the Vi From AS 
YOU LIKE IT come Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Wi and Jt was a 
Lover and His Lass; and from THI 
WINTER'S TALE When Daffodils 
Begin to Pee There are many 
more. 


Shakespeare's own opinion of mu- 


sic is sometimes said to be expresseG 


in the lines: 
The man who hath no music in 
himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord 
of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils. 
However, not all his characters 
liked music. In KING HENRY .IV, 


Hotspur says: 


I had rather be a kitten and 


mew 


Than one of these same metre bal- 


lad-mongers. 


King Richard II, in the play ol 








Act V: 
it sound 


savs in 


let 


the 
This music 


same name, 


mads me; 


no more; 


ly 


For though it hath holp madmen 


to their wits, 
To me it seems it will make wise 
men mad 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH 
ING, Benedick expresses his opinion 
of a sone with “An he had been a 
dog that should have howled thus, 
thev would have hanged him. 
I had as lief have heard the night 
raven, come what plague could have 
come alter it.’ 
One wonders if some modern sing- 
ers are not following the sg of 


Jacques in AS YOU LIKE IT, when 


he savs, "Tis no matte ‘ch it be 
in tune, so it ike noise enough.” 
One also wonders at his odd iste 
In musi or earlier, when he asks 
Amiens to sing and is told, “My 





Qne could » on s é N 
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| ing ) 1 Istra TIS, t LIS 
} x 
Ss l ds hice o sho | isi 





vet's dav. «€ s 1 eTel Stolt ) ( 

tt have appeared so often in plays 
designed for the entertainment of 
the public of his time 

Shakespeare's plavs ive also n 
the inspiration for ISI 
Operas. svmphonic poems, overtures, 
nciael il muUSIC, sones re the 
nspu on composers hay rund 
in his works, And so his influence 
lives on, enriching the musical as 
well s the iterary ) d >>> 
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youl 
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as teachel 

educati rT 
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oul 
devel 
of adjusting 
successful 

When l 
Promised Land of 
takes more 
teache 


Piano I essons 
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than a child, 


and eightv-eight kevs 
irst Recital Station, If 
I t R ] Stat If 


realized the 


] } 1 
resson eac WweekK 


pal 

WW: } the seven davs 

ull import of the lu 
Ra Natal 


cational value of these lessons \ 
their 


would 


child, it is doubtful that thes 
one in anv teacher's 
remarks as “I think 


every child should be exposed to 


enroll 
class with such 


plano lessons. so I ve decided to Give : 
a robot wherein 


hol in the head 


Susie instruction for two ars. I 


information, set the 


desired amount of 
send him on his wavy 
lesson 


Children, hoy . have 
wav of coming to their lessons 
arvine moods and i 

preparation, \ i¢ 
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happy, confident and carefree, others, 
filled frustrations, are fearful 
and Whatever their 
ines and preparations, the teache 


with 
uncertain. feel- 
must be flexible enough to meet the 
different situations. Of necessity she 
must be full of hope and enthusiasm 
for the work of her young people, 
sincere, 


and certainly she must be 


interested in children. 


“You pay your money, and you 
take vour choice’—so what kind of 
a parent do vou choose to be? Actu- 


lly parents have an important place 


in their child’s activity at the piano. 
Their attitude toward the teacher, 
the prac tice period, the lessons. the 
material used, the prog! ims and 


recitals, is reflected in the pupil 
and his work. Unfortunately some 
become involved in piano 


parents 
I 


lessons for their child without realiz- 


ing what factors must be present fo 

a successful pursuit of the subject 
Parent Meets Teacher 

At the verv outset, it is advisable 


that the parent become acquainted 


with his child’s teacher. Even a few 
minutes of conversation face to face 
are worth a dozen telephone calls. 
However, if does not tollow neces- 
sarily that the parent must attend 
every lesson. That is a point upon 
which no general rule can be made 
The age of the pupil should be con- 


sidered, and the relationship between 
parent and child should have some 
Sometimes 


the matter. 
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influence in 
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the lesson, the child comes to de pend 


when regularly attends 


upon him to remember the lesson 




















points. Unwittingly, the 
thinking to get his money's worth, 


takes over the lesson when practice 


parent, 


times come at home 
On 


takes patience, perseverance, coun 


the part olf the parents, it 


age, and above all a sense of humo 
to ‘see it through.” When you enroll 


vour child for lessons, decide then 
that vou will carrv through for at 
least two semesters, and be sure that 


he understands 


him. If the 


whether or not he 


this is expected of 


child is left to decide 


shall take 
or even establish a routine ol prac 
he is being reared 


Many 


the adjustments, which 


lessons, 


In 1norance 


tice, 


and weakness. times some ol 


have to be 


made in the 


eariv period of stud 


resolve themselves as time goes on 


Frequently difhculties may arise late 


Rather than snap off his lessons. ex 
plore the situation with his teachet 
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to see if in some wav he can be ¢ 


ried on until he regains his bal 
Since education is guided growtl 
_ 


the parents and the teacher must 


furnish the guidance as well as the 
authority to carrv out the task. Th 
child does not have the essal 


eeneral information or knowledge ot 
life relationships to be capable of 
such decisions 


A child who has never been pre 


pared to work at anything, or dis 
ciplined for anv kind of work. on 
eiven a chance to learn a skill is 
placed at a great disadvantage. Inf 
the study of the piano, the pupil is 
developing a skill. Since a skill can 


be acquired only through intelligent 


practice, it is important that a rou 


tine and good habits of practice be 
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established from the beginning ol 
lessons. It is a fortunate child who 
can beein his piano training in the 
elementary erades and continue 


over a period ot vears, because the 


I 
earlier he learns how to work il 
something and to take joy in the ac 
complishment of his efforts, the more 
easilv he is able to transfe1 
iplined habits into other areas, such 
is assignments at school and event 
ually projects in the comn nity 
While much enjovment ma‘ 
had from the lesson material assig! 
ed, the act of practicing 1s rh 


Children do not take naturally to 


work. so parents may 


have ) 
; t? +} hild 
verv firm in training their child 
} + 
to practice D the i th S 
ime, may so be pleasant and 
couragin Since 1 requires com 
tratiol pric ( g should aol 
li } 
under Lavol Me conditions tor des 
ible results It is oO he 1 s 
, 
portan » SELL i ne whel 
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the parent who doesn't want to 
bothered. As for the child hating 
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him to do something which e col 
> e fa er at eal 
siders more tascinating than » WOTRK 
Practice is work Sugar-coat It S 
" | 11? +} Wii 
may. Of course, the true dilhcu 


lies in the fact that the division ol 


responsibility among parent, te che) 
and child in piano study has 

been defined properly by the parent 
If there is anv trouble, it is inherent 
in the nature of piano lessons, It 
the teacher had daily supervision of 
the pupil's work, as the school tea h 
er has of anv school subject, the pan 
ent’s pl ice would be quite different 
from the one he now occuptes \s 
long as the present situation of one 
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l ‘ Lie well 
known playwright, Morton Wishen 
rad. The opera will be produced by 


the Ohio University Workshop in 


January, 1959 








MUSICORD PRESENTS 


Highly endorsed Piano teaching material 


“TUNEFUL VARIETIES” 


Easy piano arrangements of favorite classics 





and popular tunes heard on TV & Radio 

The music lies well under the hand. De 

lightful to sing & play. Includ hord sym 
- tiie 

n $1.00 





THAT TUNE’ 


00 well known 


g over 





songs made to play o n¢ 
by Georges Bermont each 75 cents 
“LET'S PLAY CAROLS” 

8 favorite Christmas Carols made easy to 
play and sing. Written in keys (not too 
high) for all the family to sing 
by Georges Bermont 65 cent 

David Hirschberg’s Famous Fun Books 

The basis o od musicianshig 


UN — Six Books 
THEORY !S FUN — Two Books 
PIECES ARE FUN — Three Books 
DUETS ARE FUN — Two Books 
SCALES & CHORDS ARE FUN — 
Two Books 
ALL FUN BOOKS ach 85 cents 
MUSIC BY THE MASTERS 


ell Lanning One Dollar 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 
STATEN ISLAND 10, N. Y 


wrife for free cotalogu 


by 
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Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 
If practice includes 
A metronome too.” 


The 
Vepanz A) Electric Metronome 





*How? Get book, METRONOME 
TECHNIQUES, $1.00 





$1.( ormation 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


53 WALLACE STREET 





New Haven, Conn 
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INSTRUMENTATION FOR THE COLLEGE BAND 


Cr nt nued from pag 


has been evolving and it is quite im- 
possible at this time to predict just 
where it is going insofar as its future 


tion is concerned. In 





high school and college 
bands greatly outnumber the civic 
Ol professional bands military 
bands function chiefly within then 
own immediate sphere and are 
less susceptible to instrumentation 
changes, Ithough unfortunately, 


our own Army. Navy. Marine and 
Air Force bands of Washineton, 





1] 
D.C., varv considerably in regard to 
, 
Ins I 1O I Cl rr 
I he I le s nentatio 
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[he numerous chamber groups of 
string, wind and brass instruments 
have universal standards of instru 
composition. The band ex- 


hibits no such basic instrumental 


structure. At present, the best it can 
offer 1s i barels passable otten 
heterogeneous) collection of wind, 
brass and percussion instruments. 
Unfortunately, those components 


vary in selection and number with 
each el semble 

Unchallenged as the most potent 
force in American entertainment and 
music education, the instrumenta- 


tion of the band is in d 


ire need for 
constructive experimentation and 
eventual standardization to enable 
it to fulfill its destiny as a symphoni« 


concert medium. >>> 
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ire required to take a 





cussion instruments, plano and 
voice, to maintain certain standards 
of performance in their own applied 
heids of concentration, to carry some 
academic non-musical) minor, to 
become familiar with various as- 
pects ot psychology especially adol- 
escent and educational psychology 

to pass the same courses in Music 
History and Literature and Musi 
Theory that the B.M. or M.M. can- 
didate must pass, to participate in 


their share (and often more than 


their share) of ensemble rehearsals 
and performances 


Music Publicity 


1 ' : 
of teacher in the American schools 


the Music Educator is responsibl 


public relations in all civic ent 
prises. No one can afford to dis 
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CHORAL DIRECTORS who know 


‘-. about Sh awnee Fre 


CONFIDENT 


The piece may be difficult (like Normand 
Lockwood's | Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say), or it may be easy (like Warren 
Angell's O Sing a New Song), but regard 
less of technical demands, choral direc- 
tors can be confident that Shawnee Press 
writers and editors have made sure it will 
sound, chorally 








WELL ORGANIZED 


The secret of good organization is pian- 
ning ahead. Subscribers to Shawnee Press’ 
Music Library Associates Service get reg- 
ular bulletins reminding them about 
upcoming events. Also, they have a Basic 
Library of Shawnee Press choral music, 
to which they add up to 60 new Refer- 
ence Copies each year. (Good? Write for 
more information.) 


For complete information about Christmas Music Programs, 
other new Fred Waring Choral Music, Shawnee Press 
Reference Recordings, or the Music Library 

Associates Service, send the coupon today to: 


"4 om 
Shawnee Ytess in 


C. 
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INFORMED 


Choral directors on the Shawnee Press 
mailing list keep up-to-date in knowing 
not only what new music is available, but 
how it might be prograrnmed most effec 
tively. (Have you received a copy of the 
new folder of Christmas Programs? it's 
available at no charge. Write 
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ENERGETIC 


Naturally, choral directors have more time 
and energy available for other werk when 
they use Shawnee Press Reference Record- 
ings to evaiuate new, unfamiliar repertory, 
(instead of a piano-piunking chore, you 
spend a relaxed evening listening to hi 
fi recordings with score in hand. Ten LP 
albums that you can borrow for 30 days, 
no charge. Write 
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ENTHUSIASTIC 


They can't help but be enthusiastic when 
their singers’ eyes light up, and they 
know they can count on strong audience 
approval. (Have you heard There's a 
Meetin’ Here Tonight? And, are you keep- 
ing your youngsters’ enthusiasm high with 
the Fred Waring Collections for Younger 
Singers? If not, write 
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ENTERTAINED 


Even if they never perform them, choral 
directors enjoy reviewing items like Liv- 
ingston Gearhart's Who Built The Ark? It's 
scored for mixed chorus, piano, hammer 
and saw, and it’s a gasser! Shawnee 
people are, by and large, serious folk, but 
they enjoy a good joke from time to time, 
and if it's a musical one, all the better. 
(Better get on the list.) 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Please send, by return mail, at no charge 
]) New Christmas Music Folder 


(] Fred Waring Choral Catalog 
[) Catalog of Shawnee Press Reference Recordings 
C] Information about Music Library Associates Service 


NAME 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania ADDRESS__ 
ZONE ___STATE__ 7 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILYS 
313 NORTH ist ST 
ANN ARBOR MICH 


A WONDER OF THE WORLD... 


New and incredibly wonderful accomplishments of men are vying with the 

7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one element of grandeur, no matter how 
wondrous, old or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 
respect to the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leblanc 
Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder cf the music world, for it 

possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship. 

Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 

intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 

wonder of the music world because they are created 

—not mass produced—created for master musicians 

by a master musician... Leon Leblanc. Leb/anc 

instruments are authorized to be sold only by 


the most reputable dea/ers. 


LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








